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THE R:‘C:M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XLV No. 2 


EDITORIAL 


NCE a term there is a meeting of the R.C.M. Magazine Com- 
Onitee Usually these meetings are a model of decorum, 

but while it would be incorrect to describe that of last term 
as indecorous, there was no doubt that it was a good deal more 
lively than most. It was a larger gathering than usual, and 
amongst those people who so kindly made the effort to attend 
were the three students now representing the present students at 
College. Nor did they come as passive spectators. It soon became 
clear that they considered the Magazine insufficiently representa- 
tive of the student point of view, and they stated their case in no 
uncertain terms. 

Miss Carey Foster and Mrs. Mortimer Harris have long been 
troubled by the many members of the Students’ Association who 
have failed to collect their copies of the Magazine from the Union 
Office each term. It seems, then, that many present students 
regard the Magazine only as an organ of the older R.C.M. Union 
(to which the Students’ Association is now affliated), and the Union 
only as a society for older, past College students, with little interest 
in contemporary, internal affairs. Perhaps the last page of the 
Magazine is taken for granted but never read, for there the first 
paragraph states that the object of the Union is to “‘ strengthen 
the bond between present and former students of the College.’ In 
every number of the Magazine there is a full account of each term's 
operas, plays and concerts, but against this it is true that very few 
of the articles come from present students. No-one deplores this 
more than the Editor, particularly as an invitation to submit 
articles has been pinned on the students’ notice-board for a very 
long time. So if any present students should read these words, 
please remember that there is only one way in which the situation 
you condemn can be remedied. To quote the neglected notice: 
“ Contributions may take the form of articles, verses, letters-to-the- 
editor, or what you will, but they should be of interest to past as 
well as present students, and should endeavour to treat the English 
language with respect.”’ Take courage from Miss Silvia Beamish, 
Mr. Colin Davis, and Mr. Frederick Marshall, all of whom have 
been cajoled into print in this present number ! 

And one final request to past students. For many years 
several generous friends of the Union scoured the newspapers of 
Great Britain so that the activities of old Collegians could be 
gathered together in two columns entitled ‘‘ The Royal Collegian in 
London ”’ and ‘‘ The Royal Collegian Abroad.’’ Since those days 
time has grown scarcer and newspapers have grown thinner, and 
though these columns survive, they are now almost dependent on 
news items submitted personally. Please, therefore, do not be 
deterred by modesty, for to many people this part of the Magazine 
is of more interest than any other. And if you have no activities 
to report, an article would be equally welcome. 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
SUMMER, 1949 


Y first words to-day must be to record our sorrow for the 
MY cca of Sir Stanley Marchant, Principal of the Royal 

Academy of Music. Sir Stanley and I were of the same 
age, we joined the Associated Board almost at the same time, being 
then the two junior members, we became the respective heads of 
our two institutions, and for many years we have worked together 
in all those many spheres where our interests were combined. 
There is, and I hope there always will be, a keen and healthy 
rivalry between the College and the Academy. It is a stimulus to 
us both, But never in all these years has there been anything but 
the happiest mutual respect, confidence and friendship between 
the officers of the two institutions, and I want to record this fact 
and express both our gratitude for it and our deep regret that Sir 
Stanley’s personal share in it has come to an end. 


We must also offer our tribute of long acquaintance and 
esteem to Dr. Thatcher, who has now succeeded Sir Stanley. By 
one of those chains of circumstances that rule the fortunes both ot 
men and institutions, it so happens that for the first time in our 
mutual history the new Principal of the Academy is an old student 
of the College. If anything could still more closely bind the ideals 
of the two communities, this succession surely will, and we all look 
forward to that combined emulation and co-operation which is of 
so great a benefit both to our own several spheres of work and to 
the musical life of the society and nation to which we all belong. 
J am sure you would like me to express to Dr. Thatcher our united 
good wishes for the continued happiness and prosperity of the 
Royal Academy under his guidance. 


Some of our students have such odd notions of the Academy, 
as no doubt their students have of us, that I would like to tell you 
very briefly our mutual history. The most curious fact is that 
in one sense each has created the other. The Academy is much 
older than we are and, as often happens in old institutions, it had 
become, eighty years ago, too limited and conservative in its ways. 
Its premises were poor and its staff narrow in outlook. About that 
time a number of energetic musical reformers, of whom Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, himself a former Academy student, and Sir George Grove 
were among the leaders, thought the Academy should be recon- 
stituted and expanded. They failed to convince the authorities of 
the Academy, so they then set to work to found a new institution, 
ourselves. They enlisted the interest of the then Prince of Wales, 
the Prime Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor, 
and many other influential men, and they began a great drive for 
endowments, which resulted finally in our Royal College Charter, 
this building, and a fine roll of scholarships. A staff which included 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Walter Parratt, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir 
Charles Stanford, not to mention famous artists like Jenny Lind, 
quickly attracted an array of gifted students, and in comparatively 
few years the College had made for itself a remarkable reputation. 
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Then came the second chapter in the story, for it so happened 
that the Academy in its turn found in Sir Alexander Mackenzie an 
exceptionally able and enlightened head. He decided that what 
the College could do, the Academy also could and would do. ~* “he 
new building in Marylebone Road, and the enormous expansion of 
the Academy's work and prestige, was the result of this Policy. 
So that in the end, instead of one small and rather lethargic institu- 
tion, there were two large and energetic foundations, each of 
which, as I have already said, indirectly made the other. 


Later came the Royal Manchester College, and in the last few 
years the Glasgow School has become the Royal Scottish Academy, 
so that there are now four associated Royal institutions of musical 
education in Britain, and their influence has extended throughout 
the whole British Commonwealth. It is a typically British story, 
developing in patches and without any clear plan, but resulting 
ultimately in a very lively and comprehensive framework, which 
is at the same time both competitive and co-operative. I am sure 
we four Royal schools are far more effective and happy working 
thus in friendly independence, than we should have been had we 
been subject to some grandiose master-plan under a central control, 
Each of us can experiment and develop as we think fit, and when 
we succeed our knowledge and methods are the common property 
of us all. 


And I would like to add in this connection a few words about 
our aims and ideals. 1 think as much nonsense is talked about 
education as about any subject under the sun. All kinds of 
garrulous people will set out to tell us exactly what Universities, 
Colleges and Schools ought todo. And the less the talkers really 
know, the more confident they are. We, the Colleges of Music, 
get our full share of this spate of advice, which usually begins by 
complaining that we produce few, if any, leethovens, that 
Kreisler was not at the College, nor was Casals at the Academy. 
I myself am frequently faced with the suggestion that, by some 
process which has hitherto passed the wit of man, a College such 
as ours should produce a steady flow of world-shaking genius. 
When I ask how many world-renowned artists any other one 
school, or any other system, public or private, has ever produced, 
then the argument begins to slacken. Think of all the wonderful 
methods that have been given such hectic publicity since musical 
education began, how Herr Solche held the prime secret of violin- 
playing, how Monsieur Tel had an infallible piano method, how 
Signor Cosi knew just how to produce ‘ bel canto,’ and how Doctor 
Gradus could virtually create a composer. A mere glance at 
history, a mere look round the world, will show how absurd are 
all such claims. Iam not belittling the knowledge, skill and under- 
standing of a good teacher. Far from it. But any teacher who 
claims either a monopoly of wisdom or a monopoly of success is 
condemned by his own conceit. As I said to you a few months ago, 
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no-one can create even a talent, still less a genius. Genius just 
occurs, that is all. 


A local musician in Worcester had a son called Edward Elgar, 
a merchant in Bradford had a son called Frederick Delius, and 
there is a public school called Charterhouse, a University in Cam- 
bridge, and this Royal College in which we stand, and all three 
took part in the development of Ralph Vaughan Williams. 


The function of a College is not to be a precious hot-house, if 
only because every attempt to devise a hot-house for genius has 
failed. And this for two reasons. First because you must catch 
your genius, and heaven alone knows when and where he will 
appear. And second because he is just as likely to be an alpine 
plant as a tropical one, and your hot-house may kill him. 


The purpose of any educational institution is to offer broad 
opportunies, and the broader the better. If music is your business 
then offer music, and music of every temper, practical, theoretical 
and historical. Provide the instruments and the musical literature, 
a wide range of performance, expert discussion, lively apprecia- 
tion or criticism. This is the soil in which a good plant grows. 
Keven a touch of frost from time to time may well prune too easy 
or casual a shoot. But whatever talent may come your way will 
thus have its chance. No school can do more and no school should 
do less. 


If by great good fortune you have in addition a staff of excep- 
tional qualities and powers, who can guide without constraint and 
encourage without too indiscriminate a praise, then genius itself 
need neither ask nor hope for more. No school would claim to 
achieve these aims completely, but all schools whose foundations 
are healthy and solid strive incessantly in these directions. I 
believe we are doing this in Britain to-day, here and in many other 
institutions. And I believe that with this creed and this active 
purpose we may face the future with confidence. 


BOURNEMOUTH AS A MUSICAL CENTRE 


By MAIsie ALDRIDGE 


developed a musical life and tradition of its own. Since the 

town is more alive artistically now than it has ever been 
before, it seems worth while examining its past history, its present 
state and its future possibilities of becoming the chief musical and 
artistic centre of the south. To past and present members of the 
Royal College of Music, Bournemouth holds another interest: the 
late Sir Dan Godfrey, conductor of the Municipal Orchestra from 
its formation in 1893 until 1934, and Mr. Richard Austin, who 
succeeded him and was conductor until he resigned in 1940, were 
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both former students of the College. So was Mr. Reginald 
Goodall, conductor of the independent Wessex Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Bournemouth during the recent war, whilst Dr. 
Reginald Jacques was for a short time conductor of the Municipal 
hoir. 

From the time of his appointment in 1893, the personality 
of the late Sir Dan Godfrey dominated Bournemouth, and, in 
fact, still dominates it. But for Sir Dan, Bournemouth might 
never have had more than a small seaside band with which to 
entertain its visitors. 


In 1895, Sir Dan started a series of weekly winter symphony 
concerts which were continued regularly until the autumn of 1940, 
after the resignation of Richard Austin as a protest against further 
cuts in the orchestra. Although Mr. Austin was allowed to increase 
the orchestra from 47 to 61 players in 1937, he was hampered 
throughout by having to perform in the newly built Pavilion, which 
proved a most unsatisfactory concert hall. Meanwhile, the Wessex 
Philharmonic Orchestra and its supporters, who had determined 
that the Godfrey tradition should not be allowed to lapse, were 
already giving regular symphony concerts in St. Peter’s Hall. 
Although the Wessex had no capital at all behind it, barring a 
small guarantee fund of £50, and at first no grant, the genius of 
Reginald Goodall’s conducting held orchestra and audience 
together for nearly three years, and many of his concerts, held in 
the intimate atmosphere of St. Peter’s Hall, brought unforgettable 
musical experiences to Bournemouth people. Among the many 
guest conductors to the Wessex were the late Sir Henry Wood, 
Sir Adrian Boult, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dr. Reginald Jacques, 
the late Mr. Leslie Heward, Mr. Basil Cameron and Mr. Richard 
Austin. The tense atmosphere of the war makes memories of those 
days strangely vivid. During the week-end of September, 19.0, 
when the cliffs and pleasure gardens were barricaded, the L.D.V. 
on guard at all strategic points and the German invasion hourly 
expected, Dr. Jacques conducted a Bach and Handel concert, 
Monday afternoon and evening, to large audiemces. On another 
occasion, what sounded like a premature entry of the timpani in 
the finale of Beethoven's seventh symphony proved later to have 
been a stick of bombs dropped three miles away. 

Later, the Bournemouth Corporation, evidently realizing that 
the town took its music more seriously than the attendances on 
Thursday afternoons had led it to believe, revived symphon 
concerts at the Pavilion under the late Mr. Montague Birch, wit 
a small orchestra, on Sunday afternoons. 

Meanwhile, progressive plans were being made by the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation, and, soon after the war was over, news came 
of arrangements for the reinstatement of the Municipal Orchestra 
at symphonic strength, whilst builders appeared and quietly con- 
verted the municipality’s indoor bowling green, built on the site 
of the old Winter Gardens of Sir Dan Godfrey’s time, into a 
“utility ’ concert hall. This hall has proved to be acoustically 
well-nigh perfect, comfortable, pleasantly spacious and restful fo 
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the eye. When building becomes easier, doubtless the accommo- 
dation for orchestra, a bsilliant makeshift built partly under the 
platform, and the staff accommodation, will be improved. 

The appointment of an Austrian conductor, Mr. Rudolf 
Schwarz, has caused so much controversy, particularly outside 
Bournemouth, following on a number of other foreign appoint- 
ments in Great Britain, that I will not ignore it. I was not in 
Bournemouth when the matter was decided, but, after the trial 
concerts given by various conductors, a vote of the orchestra was 
taken, which was almost unanimously in favour of Mr. Schwarz. 
What hostility there was in the town has now melted away. 

Undoubtedly it is a pity that Great Britain should not have 
sufficient first-class, experienced conductors free to fill all important 
posts, but my opinion is that the fault may not lie in lack of talent 
but in the somewhat inadequate training given to student con- 
ductors in this country. Even if a good, thorough and all-round 
training were given, there would still need to be an apprenticeship 
afterwards, including some understanding of the business side ot 
running concerts and orchestras. Would it not be far better to 
award more travelling scholarships to conductors instead of to com- 
posers? The composer seems to flourish best when allowed to root 
himself firmly in his native land, but a year or two of study of 
methods and repertoire in various continental and American 
orchestras and opera houses would surely be invaluable and 
stimulating to a British student after his academic training. I 
believe the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra has an apprentice- 
conductor. Bournemouth has one, but he is there for one year only 
under the Government Vocational Training Scheme for ex-service- 
men, 

Bournemouth’s greatest claim to importance in the musical 
history of this country is undoubtedly due to Sir Dan’s champion- 
ship of British music. A selected list of British works performed 
at Bournemouth from 1893 to 1924, printed as an appendix to his 
book ‘‘ Memories and Music,’’ fills ten pages, double column, small 
print. Doubtless there must have been rather little selection made, 
but a policy of ‘‘ Let ’em all come ’’ can be an extremely healthy 
one when applied to music, and those of the audience who knew 
enough to care, had the interest of trying to size up quickly what 
was new to them, and of occasionally finding themselves in the 
presence of an undoubted masterpiece. Reginald Goodall included 
many British works in his Wessex programmes, among which were 
some first performances. 

Besides British works, Sir Dan’s repertoire must have been 
enormous and, on the only occasion that I met him, Sir Henry 
Wood told me that he had never dared to bill any work as a first 
performance without making quite sure that Sir Dan had not 
already played it in Bournemouth. 

Mr. Schwarz is no less interested in British music, in fact most 
of his programmes have included a British work. He arrived in 
October, 1947, and by the end of March, 1949, Bournemouth 
audiences had been offered seventy works by British composers, 
including Malcolm Arnold, Richard Arnell, Ansell, Bantock, 
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Barbirolli, Bax, Arthur Benjamin, Bliss, Britten, Gordon Bryan, 
Butterworth, Eric Coates, Cowen, Delius, Elgar, David Moule 
Evans, Foulds, German, Grainger, Hamilton Harty, Holbrooke, 
Holst, Howells, Ireland, Gordon Jacob, Elizabeth Lutyens, George 
Lloyd, D. MacMahon, Montague-Phillips, H. E. Piggott, Quilter, 
Rawsthorne, Reginald Redman, Rubbra, Ethel Smyth, Stanford, 
Sullivan, Vaughan Williams, Walton, and Arthur Wood. If the 
town will back up Mr. Schwarz in this policy, Bournemouth could 
quite possibly become a place Where visitors from the continent 
and the U.S.A. could depend upon hearing frequent and authentic 
performances of British music, With Hurn airport just outside the 
town, Bournemouth is now easily accessible from abroad by air 
and it is conveniently near Southampton as well. 

In the time of Sir Dan Godfrey, concerts took place daily, 
with little rehearsal time, whilst even in Mr. Austin’s time the 
orchestra had to divide up into sections daily to play in the pit, 
on the pier and in the Pine Walk. Now the orchestra plays in the 
Winter Gardens only three times a week, except for playing from 
time to time in other towns, so that Bournemouth can aim at a 
standard of orchestral playing never possible before. Indeed, what 
has been done in a year and a half by Mr. Schwarz is a remarkable 
achievement. The standard of performance appears to be governed 
to a great extent by the time available for rehearsal. I have heard 
programmes with obviously under-rehearsed first parts which con- 
tained fine performances of the major work in the second half, 
showing just how the rehearsal time must have been allotted. 

The most interesting event since the opening of the new Winter 
Gardens in October was the formation of a Society of the united 
arts in the town and neighbourhood, namely ‘' Wessex,’’ in April, 
1948, The purpose of the Society is primarily to back up the 
Municipality in its new enterprise and to support the orchestra in 
every possible way. After much discussion, the name of “' ‘Winter 
Gardens Society ’’ was adopted, the officers of the Society hoping 
that they would not be asked for bulb catalogues and advice on 
gardening. The Society has already a membership of 1,700, and 
the 22 affiliated societies include the Municipal Choir, the Bourne- 
mouth Chamber Music Society, the Music Clubs of Christchurch 
and Poole, the Bournemouth Arts Club, the Isle of Purbeck Arts 
Club, the Gramophone Society, the Wessex Opera Society, the 
Little Theatre Club, the Ballet Club and the Shakespearian Society. 
It has its own magazine, ‘‘ Mercury, a Journal of the Arts in 
Wessex,” which regularly prints reports of the enormous number 
of cultural activities taking place in the area bounded roughly by 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, Salisbury and Weymouth, of 
which Bournemouth is the natural centre. Moreover, the Society 
has arranged several pre-symphony concert talks on Thursdays at 
6.30 p.m. for its members: that given by Mr. Edmund Rubbra on 
his fourth symphony before its performance on January 6th was 
outstanding. 

Once in the autumn and once in the spring Mr. Schwarz has 
held an evening open rehearsal for members of the Society, many 
of whom saw for the first time a little of the work which precedes a 
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successful concert. The rehearsal of the boy conductor, Pierino 
Camba, was open to the Society, but the enthusiasm of the local 
education authorities seems rather to have overshot the mark by 
allowing 800 school children to attend. 

One of the main reasons why the development of music tended 
to stagnate in Bournemouth in the old days was that the real 
concert of the week was held on Thursday afternoons when, in the 
main, only the elderly and visitors could possibly attend. Sir Dan 
tried to interest the young in orchestral music by inaugurating 
concerts for schools, and this policy was continued in Richard 
Austin’s time. But the success of such a policy was bound to be 
limited since young people who took a “‘ job ’’ on leaving school 
were automatically debarred from hearing the main concert of the 
week. One curious regulation at the Pavilion used to prohibit 
children under ten from being taken to symphony concerts. The 
Wessex organisers took a contrary view, encouraging people to 
bring their children, while trusting to their common sense to explain 
to them how to behave. 


On the educational side, great work has recently been done by 
Mr. Noel Hale, now Organiser of Instrumental Music to the Cor- 
poration, in establishing violin classes in schools and in founding 
the Central Schools Orchestra, now unfortunately renamed the 
Students’ Orchestra, so as to include older people. Sir Thomas 
Beecham tried his hand at conducting this orchestra when he last 
visited Bournemouth and was reported to have told its members 
that it was the most exciting orchestra he had ever conducted 
because you simply did not know what would happen next! Con- 
certs for schools have been revived by the Municipal Orchestra, 
and the education authorities are giving grants to music students 
to enable them to attend the recognised schools of music in London. 

Bournemouth has one of the best small halls suitable for 
chamber music that I have ever seen, but, because it is the main 
hall of the Municipal College, it has, so far as I know, only once 
been made available for a series of Chamber Concerts. Oddly 
enough, music is not yet a branch of study at the Municipal 
College, although the reputation of the College stands very 
high in other subjects. 

An extremely important factor in the establishment of the new 
orchestra is the feeling now prevalent among the Bournemouth 
musical public that the orchestra is really its own and that intelli- 
gent suggestions are listened to with interest and carefully con- 
sidered. Musical people are sincerely grateful to the Town Council 
for re-establishing the orchestra under such favourable conditions, 
whilst it must be gratifying to those responsible for this action to 
feel such a firm body of support behind them. 

If Bournemouth steadily pursues its present policy concerning 
the orchestra, allowing scope for the active enthusiasm of its public, 
seeking to extend the benefits of music over as wide an area of the 
south as possible, considering the value of music before its finan- 
cial return, then a great future may be in store for the town as the 
real artistic centre of the south. 
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ALBAN BERG’S “ WOZZECK ” 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL 


Berg’s masterpiece last March played superbly by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult, aided by a 
number of international soloists. 

It is to be deplored that, despite the passing of a quarter of a 
century since its completion, “‘ Wozzeck ’’ has never been pro- 
duced in this country. All over America and Europe (including 
Russia) it has been produced with outstanding success, and by the 
end of 1936 it had been performed 166 times in 29 cities. Let us 
hope that the powers-that-be will rectify this unaccountable omis- 
sion in the near future, bearing in mind the intrinsic value of the 
work and the fine ovation it received in the Royal Albert Hall. 

Berg, who died in Vienna in 1935 at the age of 50, was one 
of the few composers who concentrated on quality rather than 
quantity. In fact, at the time of his death he was engaged on 
his Opus 12—a second opera, ‘‘ Lulu,’’ of which only the first two 
acts were completed. Other works which have won their way into 
the permanent repertory include a remarkable violin concerto and 
a ‘‘ Lyric Suite ’”’ for string quartet. At the age of 19, having had 
no regular tuition previously, Berg became a pupil and disciple of 
Schénberg. Though he never completely discarded his master’s 
methods, his own music is alvays more immediately attractive to 
the ear than Schénberg’s. This is probably due to the influence of 
Mahler, which not only is obvious in the waltz in the second act 
and the various landler throughout the opera, but is also testified 
to in the dedication to Mahler’s widow. 

First let us consider briefly the dramatic side of the work. 
The libretto by Georg Buchner dates from 1887, nearly a century 
before Berg’s setting, and originally consisted of 25 scenes before 
it was cut down to 15 by Berg. Wozzeck, a mentally unbalanced 
soldier, is in love with Marie, by whom he has an illegitimate child. 
One day, while he is out gathering sticks with Andres, a military 
band passes, and Marie, looking out of the window, sees the Drum 
Major, whose later associations with her cause Wozzeck consider- 
able jealousy. Eventually in the third act this jealousy moves 
Wozzeck to inveigle Marie into the wood, where he murders her. 
On returning to a dance hall Wozzeck meets Margaret, a friend of 
Marie’s, who notices blood on his clothes. On seeing the blood 
Wozzeck rushes out in terror and drowns himself in the nearby 
river. The final scene is again outside Marie’s room, where her 
son is playing with a rocking horse, singing the traditional light- 
hearted rhyme “‘ Ringel, Ringel, Rosenkranz,’’ before running off 
with all the other children to see his mother’s body, obviously not 
understanding the grim irony of this moving drama. If this play 
had been written between the two world wars by a well-experienced 
dramatist, audiences would have been moved by the amazing por- 
trayal of the chaotic state of the world, but to think of it being 
written almost a century earlier by a mere lad of 24 is almost 
incredible. 


[5 was an unforgettable experience to hear two performances of 
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Berg’s first problem was the setting of the words. Instead of 
having them all sung, he uses what he calls ‘‘ Sprechgesang ”’ 
or ‘‘ speech-melody.’’ Schénberg in ‘* Pierrot Lunaire ’’ was the 
first to employ ‘‘ Sprechgesang,’’ in which the singer has to follow 
the rhythm rigidly but need only render an approximation to the 
note, thus allowing him great powers of inflection of the voice. 
This advantage is made clear in the first scene of the third act 
where Marie is reading from the Bible about the woman taken in 
adultery. She intones the words of the Bible in “Sprechgesang ”’ 
and sings her own comments on it normally, making the contrast 
perfectly clear to the audience. 

The structure of ‘‘ Wozzeck ”’ is of particular interest as each 
scene is written in an accepted form ; thus the first act consists of 
five character sketches—Suite, Rhapsody, Military March and 
Cradle Song, Passacaglia and Andante Affetuoso quasi Rondo, the 
second act a five-movement symphony and the last act a set of six 
inventions, including fantasias, fugues and a scene in sonata form. 
While considering Berg’s fondness of strict forms, it is interesting 
to note the way each motif in ‘‘ Lulu’’ is devised. Berg first 
chooses his ‘‘ tone-row ’’ of twelve notes (each interval being 
either a major second or a minor third). From the first three notes 
he builds a three-part chord, from the second three another, and 
so on. These in turn go to make up another ‘‘ tone-row ”’ by 
taking the four top notes, the four middle notes, and the four bass 
notes, thus making another motif. Then by writing out the 
original ‘‘ tone-row ’’ several times and extracting every seventh 
note, then every fifth, two further motifs are obtained ; and yet 
another by leaving out one, two, three notes, and then three, two, 
one, and so on, 

But where does all this lead us? Surely what really matters 
is the final result Unfortunately, we have never heard “ Lulu ”’ 
in this country, but there can be no doubt that Berg makes these 
severe self-imposed rules ‘‘ come off’’ perfectly in the case af 
‘“ Wozzeck ’’ ; in fact, in listening to this opera myself once with- 
out the score I was only able to detect a couple of fugue subject 
entries. Berg himself says in a note on ‘ Wozzeck’ which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Anbruch ’”’ in February, 1930: ‘‘ From. the 
moment when the curtain first rises to the moment when it falls for 
the last time, no single member of the audience should notice any- 
thing of these fugues and inventions and sonata movements or 
passacaglias. The fate of Wozzeck, even more, the main idea of 
the opera, should monopolise everybody’s attention ; and I think 
I have succeeded in ensuring that they should.” 

“" Wozzeck,’’ though essentially Viennese in spirit, is the cul- 
minating point of Wagnerian music drama, and is one of the few 
works in the history of vocal music showing perfect unity between 
the libretto and the music. Musically, also, the work shows its 
indebtedness to Wagner, while the D minor interlude before the 
final scene of the third act could almost have come from the pen 
of Richard Strauss. 

Berg has given us a great legacy and has saved the music of 
his school from degeneration, but then so much great art comes at a 
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time of decadence ; and while a few may think of ‘‘ Wozzeck ’’ as 
being decadent, the great influence of Berg on the music of to-day 
speaks for itself, and ‘“‘ Wozzeck ’’—decadent if you wish—will 
yet remain a masterpiece, 


THE SOUTH EAST LONDON MUSIC CENTRE 


By NORMAN HEARN 


HE paradox of a Rural Music School in London has excited 

many people's curiosity or stimulated their irony. Why have 

country bumpkins come to show city dwellers how to make 
music? The answer to this is revealed in the history of the South 
East London Music Centre. 


Rural Music Schools have since their inception eighteen years 
ago maintained a high standard of teaching and organisation 
largely due to the integrity and vision of their founder, Miss Mary 
Ibberson. As a result of her vigorous direction, the movement has 
spread rapidly, particularly during the past few years, until there are 
now 10 schools in as many counties, dealing with over 6,000 pupils. 
Such an organisation needed roots in London, particularly if money 
was to be raised, and the problem seemed to point to some London 
demonstration of the type of work which was going on in the 
country. Here, too, students from the various music colleges 
might learn about the movement with a view to taking up teaching 
and organising work in the counties. At this point, I met Miss 
Ibberson. I had been doing social work in Bermondsey and had 
felt that there was a great need for more organised music teaching 
in such an area. The result was the London Demonstration Centre, 
operating in Bermondsey, Southwark and Camberwell. 


There is a small park in Bermondsey where sunlight some- 
times penetrates the plane-trees, and which will ultimately extend 
to the river bank. There is even a village green in Camberwell. 
Apart from such open spaces, however, and the many large gaps 
caused by bombs, these three boroughs have little claim to be 
rural, On the contrary, they are highly industrial, and with the 
help of large blocks of flats which have gradually superseded the 
worst slums, concentrate a large population in a small area. Youth 
clubs and settlements abound in which much good work is done, 
though many of the social workers wear themselves out with recal- 
citrant youth, and have little understanding of larger movements 
outside the small activities of their own four walls. Even 
the borough council is still at the drains and sewage stage, and has 
not yet even discussed the principle of how to spend its sixpenny 
“entertainment ”’ rate. People who might be valuable to the 
cultural and spiritual life of the neighbourhood—teachers, 
managers of factories, and others—catch the first available train 
into the suburbs, shaking the considerable dust off their feet as 
soon as they can. 
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It may be imagined that the first stages of our venture were 
not easy. Little use setting up shop and waiting for people to 
come in. Music had to be taken to the people. A shilling tube of 
toothpaste from the local chemist afforded the opportunity to sell 
him the shilling a week violin class, of which he has remained a 
faithful pupil. A visit to a local nurse for injections had a similar 
result. I was much alarmed one day when a local policeman 
called to say that he had seen some young boys come out of the 
place carrying violins. Happily he had merely called to enquire 
whether his son could obtain tuition. Many visits were paid to 
clubs and settlements to talk about music, and at the end of a 
recent talk to some juniors on the joys of playing the recorder, | 
was asked by one youngster if I was a travelling salesman. 


Gradually the news spread that there was the opportunity to 
learn an instrument at a low fee with proficient teachers in a friendly 
atmosphere. At our Christmas music party, sixty representative 
pupils and teachers accompanied over sixty singers. Many of these 
pupils had only learnt for two terms, and special parts had to be 
written for them, yet the results were reasonable enough to be 
recorded by the B.B.C. for their Women’s Hour, and by the 
National Broadcasting Company of America for their Christmas 
Day programme. The Earl of Harewood and other distinguished 
guests felt that here was something of value to the neighbourhood 
and to the musical life of London. 


More than three hundred pupils have enrolled in just over 
cighteen months. Most of them live within easy reach of the 
Centre. There is the docker’s family under the shadow of the 
gasworks whose three sons learn violin, oboe and clarinet. There 
is the housewife who has brought up a large family and now has 
time on her hands. She learns the violin, recorder and pianoforte, 
sings in the local choir and has a fund of humour (possibly because 
her name is Mrs. Askey). There is the mother who brings her son 
to learn the violin and has taken it up herself in order to encourage 
him to keep at it. Club leaders and members, teachers, parsons 
and many walks of life are represented. “Schools, too, in the 
neighbourhood are beginning to use our teachers and look forward 
{o their classes joining in our combined music-making gatherings. 
There are classes or private lessons in piano, violin, cello, wind 
instruments and brass instruments, singing, theory and composi- 
tion, orchestral playing and choral singing. Incidentally, the 
violin class, which is taught by Miss Gertrude Collins, is a training 
ground for students from the R.C.M. who are learning to teach. 
Nor could they have a better guide. 


Several concerts have been organised, some with the help of 
the Arts Council, to encourage pupils in their efforts, and such 
artists as Angus Morrison, Bernard Shore, Jan Van der Gucht, 
Rose Morse, Victoria Kingsley, Margaret Plummer and Joan 
Rimmer have visited the Centre. Dr. Jacques has recently con- 
ducted ‘ Messiah ’’ with combined choirs and staff orchestra. 

I imagine that our aims can be fairly easily understood from 
the foregoing paragraphs. Yet it may legitimately be queried why 
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such an organisation is necessary in London. The London County 
Council surely has adequate facilities for teaching in its schools 
and evening institutes. My first answer is to point to the results 
of our work. Many people have been willing to pay for their 
education and have perhaps appreciated it rather more than if they 
had got it for nothing. Quite apart from this, however, there is a 
principle involved. Music is a special skill, needing expert 
teachers who know their subject and can put it over capably to a 
class of adults or children or to a private pupil. Classes should 
be supervised by a musician ; pupils should be helped and advised 
about their work and passed on from class to private lesson when 
necessary. All pupils should have a chance to join in regular 
festivals of music-making to encourage them, and this linking of 
school with youth club and adult group, this supervision needs 
organisation. Such organisation is not yet attempted by the 
L.C.C. Many evening institute teachers (there are very few music 
classes in this neighbourhood) lack the special experience required. 
Private lessons are not usually given in institutes. Inspection is 
limited to registers and numbers rather than the work being done. 
(In this connection one or two of our classes are paid for by the 
local Evening Institute, but valuable work is going on in many 
more smaller groups which could not conform to the minimum 
number of fourteen required by the L.C.C. One of our best 
choral groups was removed from L.C.C. assistance because it just 
failed to reach the mixed-voice minimum of twenty-five, without 
even a visit to see the quality of the work.) In fact, music in a 
neighbourhood needs an organiser and a team of specialists, 


What about the future of the Centre? Unfortunately, the 
R.M.S.A. has not the necessary resources to continue to finance 
the work, and mect an annual deficit of at least cight hundred 
pounds. The more successful this type of work is, the more it 
costs. Class fees cannot cover teachers’ fees. Equipment, 
organiser’s and secretarial salaries are irrecoverable. The pattern 
of Rural Music School development is for the parent association to 
foster a new school and then to place the responsibility of further 
growth on the locality. In this way local supporters give dona- 
tions and the local education authorities generally give a grant, in 
a typically English manner, after the first struggles for existence 
are over. In London, the Centre has established itself as a worth- 
while venture, quite apart from the purposes of demonstration. A 
local committee has been formed to govern it, and has unanimously 
decided to raise enough money to keep it going until August. 
After that date, the Centre will have to close unless a grant is 
obtained from the L.C.C. All the people who have visited us fee! 
that we are worth a grant, and this pattern of music organisation 
could be tremendously useful to the L.C.C., whose potentialities 
for furthering educational work are so enormous. Jn any case, 
there is always more room for ‘‘ pioneering ’’ work, though perhaps 
this word is too grandiose for the South East London Music Centre. 
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THE SINGLE REED 


By Coxin Davis 


NE of the most remarkable aspects of the College register 

recently has been the increase in the number of students 

learning the clarinet as a principal study. Remarkable, in 
that during five years there has been an increase from a mere 
handful to twenty-five. It seems from this that young people faced 
with the problem of choosing a musical instrument—easily obtain- 
able and not too difficult in its preliminary stages—are becoming 
more aware of the advantages to be enjoyed in playing the clarinet. 
Apart from its musical recommendations, which are so well can- 
vassed in all the standard manuals on orchestration, it has the 
added attraction of enabling the player to spend his time equally 
between orchestral and chamber music. There is a current 
description of the clarinet—plainly with intent to belittle its 
supremacy among the wood-wind family—which attributes to it so 
noisy a mechanism that no composer acquainted with the instru- 
ment ever entrusted any important solos to it. It is true that when 
out of sorts it does rattle a little, but the allegation is firmly refuted 
by its history. But, and its chroniclers have largely overlooked 
this essential part of its make-up, it has a Beethovenian charac- 
teristic of emitting a decidedly unmusical and undignified squeal 
just as the audience is succumbing to the charm of its liquid suavity 
and is ready to exclaim on the excellence of its player. There :s 
no stopping for apologies, however ; the player must behave as 
the unfortunate girl who finds one of her more embarrassing pieces 
of underwear suddenly round her ankles in the middle of Ken- 
sington High Street—carry on as if nothing had happened. 

(Quite plainly there has been and is a great deal of jealousy on 
the part of the oboe and flute, and justifiable jealousy, if so heinous 
a sin can be justified amongst the exponents of the sublimest art. 
After all, this single-reed traditionless newcomer has openly dared 
to challenge their positions of sovereignty in the concert hall and 
favourites in the chamber. But so it happened ; Mozart placed 
the clarinet under his special patronage, which ensured not only 
its place in the orchestra, but also that music of the first order 
would be written for it. Thus in two piano concertos and a sym- 
phony Mozart banished the oboes from the wind band in favour 
of two clarinets, and he included a pair of them in such fine works 
as the Serenade, K.861, and the two octets for wind instruments. 
Its subsequent history everyone knows, and composers have 
treated it well, though many of us would like to protest against 
those who know all too well that the clarinet is suitable for filling in 
the wood-wind harmony, and against the gradual expansion of the 
orchestra into a vast duplicating machine of gelatinous doublings. 

It has been the custom for viola players, since Brahms put his 
blessing to it in writing his sonatas for clarinet or viola, to attempt 
several of the works written for the clarinet—the most recent 
assault was on Mozart’s concerto. Retaliation in public is out of 
the question—even the bravest of us would draw the line at 
Wiliam Walton’s concerto—but in private it does not require more 
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than the most meagre ration of cunning to invite two fiddlers and 
cellist, yet unaccountably to forget the violist After 2 glass of 
sherry (if you have it this preliminary is not essential) and the 
appropriate amount of apology to all three, you humbly suggest 
that as a clarinetist you may be able to ‘fill in”? the missing 
part, and by the end of three quartets by Haydn, providing you are 
discreet and do not muddle your clef in your excitement (although, 
of course, you have practised reading it assiduously), you may 
surprise them so favourably as to elicit some such remark as, 
“ How do you transpose it?” or ‘ Fancy, I never thought that 
Wind instruments could be played so quietly.’’ Thus besides 
covering yourself with glory and enhancing the reputation of your 
instrument, you may taste the joys of quartet playing without 
touching bow or string. There is the final advantage in that there 
are three allied instruments which can be played with ease, should 
one’s taste and embouchure be inclined, mainly, the tiny E flat, 
the basset-horn and the large bass clarinet. All three are orchestral 
instruments and Mozart found a place too for the basset-horn in the 
Serenade, K.361, the Adagio for three basset-horns and two 
clarinets, and that beautiful piece of musical mathematics the 
Canonic Adagio, in which one part is in strict inverted canon with 
another over a free bass, 

Modern trends in clarinet writing favour more and faster high 
notes that stagger the technique—even scales in thirds are no proof 
against the demands of Elizabeth Maconchy—and wearily we 
return to the practising room and endeavour to keep our fingers 
abreast of the nimbler minds of our composers. 


COLLEGE CLERIHEWS 


From SitviA BEAMISH 


The D.r.ct.r Of Mr. C.ry, 

Is something of a selector, It is wise to be chary, 

It is for him to say For nothing is properer 

How long you stay. Than the Opera, 

With the R.g.str.r The L.br.r..n 

You never know where you It at heart a humanitarian, 
are } So don’t set on her 

He reflects If she hasn’t got that Smetana. 

Over the top of his specs. The Sm.ths, 

Dr. H.w.lls Are the myths 

Uses very pure vowells, Who make your voice 

When he speaks So choice, 


About Greeks, Dr. Th.lb.n Bll 


Mr. Fr.nk H.w.s Is not very tall, 
Glares from under his brows But we should hate 
At the pianner ._ Him to Swell to Great, 
(Which he plays in a peculiar 
manner.) 
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R.C.M. UNION 


There is nothing to report of the Union for the Easter term beyond 
the fact that the usual routine correspondence has been carried out in the 
usual way, concerning new members who join us and old members who 
leave us. : : 

Union colours continue to have a brisk sale, mainly to present pupils, 
und we welcome the pleasant contacts thus made with many newcomers 


to our community. 
PuHYLuIs CAREY Foster, 


R.C.M. STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


The musical activities of the Association were, last term, most 
successful, 

The Association orchestra has continued to meet weekly, under its 
conductor [ric Wetherell, and evidence of the good use made of rehearsal 
time was amply given in the two concerts of the term, both of which were 
deservedly well received. The programmes were these:— 


Concert on Friday, February 11th :— 
Soloist: Denis Vaughan. Leader: Elsa Jensen. Conductor: Eric 
Wetherell. 


Organ Concerto No. 4 in F ae nan ete .» Handel 
Symphony No. 99 in E flat ... nes tua ae «. Haydn 
Petite Suite... tra i dn fit avs ve Roussel 


Concert on Friday, March 25th :— 
Soloist: Gerald English. Leader: Elsa Jensen. Conductor: Eric 
Wotherell. 


Overture: ‘‘ Die Meistersingers "' wes a . Wagner 
Three Songs with Orchestra ... aft Adu xe we Fauré 
(a) Voyageur. (orchestrated Eric Wetherell) 


(b) Au Cimetiére, 
(c) Arpége. 

Variations on a Theme of Purcell ... re aie .. Britten 
(A Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra) 


For some time arrangements have been in hand for the presentation 
of a composers’ concert, and this materialised, very successfully, on Wed- 
nesday, March 9th. The Donaldsoon Room was as full as we have ever 
seen it, and this helped in no small way to make the hour one of the most 
enjoyable of the term. The works played varied from instrumental to 
choral, representing the following: A. S. Hemmings, J. C. Winter, R. 
Wylie, B. Brockless, I. Copley, C. Kittleson, A. Walker and P. Cork. It 
is hoped to repeat this idea in the Summer term. 


The Polyphonic Group gave their concert on Wednesday, March 23rd. 
This was, throughout, quite the best concert by the Polyphonic for some 
time ; appreciation of this was well shown at the time. Tt was presented 
in two halves, the first under the direction of Tim Moore, the second 
under that of Eric Wetherell. In the first half the following works were 
sung: An anonymous motet, Alle Psallite (14th century); O Nata Lux, 
Th. Tallis ; Oculi Omnium, W. Byrd; To Shorten Winter's Sadness, Th. 
Weelkes ; Sweet, stay awhile, J. Dowland ; Mother, I will have a husband, 
Th. Vantor. In the second half: Diaphenia, J. Dowland ; Care for thy 
soul, I. Pilkington ; O, God the Rock, J. Wilbye ; Fiere Silvestre, L. 
Marenzio ; Shrill sounding bird, R. Jones ; and finally, The Seven Words cf 
Jesus Christ on the Cross, H. Schutz. In this last work the five soloists 
were Pauline Brockless, Elizabeth Robinson, Gerald English, John Hoban 
and Duncan Robertson. The strings were led by Glynn Adams and con- 
tinuo played by Denis Vaughan. 
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It was very pleasing to see several old Collegians at these concerts, 
Attendances have been much better than last term, but there must surely 
be many in College who stil] miss concerts through not noting the adver- 
tised dates. 

Sports have continued undaunted through the winter, though, apart 
from those brave folk who play hockey and lacrosse, most of us have been 
content with table tennis, and look forward to the warmer weather next 
term, 

Neither of the two dances held this term can be said to have been 
successful in view of the very poor attendances, but those of us who were 
there enjoyed them, 


G. ALE. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


The Spring has seen three first performances of stage works by College 
composers. On February 23 Arthur Benjamin's ‘' Prima Donna” was 
produced by Dennis Arundell at the Fortune Theatre. On April Ll the 
Exploratory Opera Society presented *‘Avon,'’ an opera by Inglis Gundry, 
conducted by Geoffrey Corbett. George Chitty and Anthony Benskin were 
in the cast. During the season the ballet“ Etude ’’ was produced to 
music composed by Anthony Hopkins. Not in the theatre, but an opera 
nevertheless, was the performance of ‘' Wozzeck '’ at the Royal Albert Hall 
on March 10, which Sir Adrian Boult conducted and in which Parry Jones, 
Gordon Clinton and Mary Jarred sang. Sir Adrian also conducted the 
first performance of Rubbra’s Fifth Symphony at the Royal Albert Hall on 
January 26 at a Royal Philharmonic. Si: vciety concert. Other first perform 
ances were of Reizenstein's Divertimento by the Aeolian Quartet on 
March 11, and Britten’s ‘A Charm of Lullabies’ at a London Contem- 
porary Music Centre concert on February 8, 

The first performance of ‘ Music for a Prince "—comprising three 
short works by Jacob, Howells and Tippett—was given at the Promenade 
Season at the Royal Albert Hall between January 10 and 29. Sir Adrian 
Boult, Sir Malcolm Sargent and Stanford Robinson were the conductors of 
the season, during which Vaughan Williams's ‘‘ London ’' and = Tifth 
Symphonies, Ireland’s ‘London ’’ Overture, and movements of [lolst’s 
‘" Planets "’ were played. College soloists were Dr, Thalben-Ball, Kathleen 
Long, Cyril Smith and Cyril Preedy. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted the L.S.0. on January 25 and March 8 
in their series of symphony concerts, and on March 8 Cyril Smith was the 
soloist. On February 22 Vaughan Williams conducted his ‘‘ London " 
Symphony, His Sixth Symphony was played at The Hallé Orchestra 
concert conducted by Barbirolli on March 4, 

The Bach Choir, canducted by Dr. Jacques, sang Mozart's Requiem 
and Walton's ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’’ on February 26, with Grace Bodey 
and Denis Noble, Dr. Peasgood at the organ, and Hubert Dawkes at the 
piano. On April 3 they performed the St. Matthew Passion with Mary 
Jarred, William Parsons, Leon Goossens, Dr. Thornton Lofthouse and 
Dr. Peasgood. 

There was a special concert at Southwark Cathedral on February 1 
in honour of its conductor, Dr. Cook, who has completed forty years as 
musical director there. Holst’s ‘‘ Hymn of Jesus,’’ Dyson’s Symphony 
in G, and Vaughan .Williams’s ‘‘ Benedicite ’’ were performed, On April 2 
Dr. Cook conducted the St. Matthew Passion, in which Mary Jarred, 
William Parsons and Dr. Thornton Lofthouse took part. Dr, Darke con- 
ducted the St. Michael’s Singers on March 16 in a programme which included 
music by Britten. Michael Howard conducted the Renaissance Singers at 
St. Marylebone Parish Church on December 18, 1948, and on January 1, 
St. Michael’s Church, Chester Square, celebrated the rebuilding of its organ 
with recitals by Dr. Darke and Dr, Thalben-Ball. Dr. McKie gave an organ 
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recital at Balham on February 10. Dr. Jacques conducted the St. John 
Passion with the Cantata Singers and his own orchestra with Mary Jarred, 
Witham Parsons and Gordon Clinton on March 10. 

Recitals have been given at the Wigmore Hall by Gethyn Wykeham- 
George and Winifred Davey on December 9, 1948, by Henry Holst and 
Frank Merrick on February 16, and by John Moores on March 15. At 
concerts of the London Contemporary Music Centre, Joan and Valerie 
Trimble played on December 7, 1948, and on March 8 Eric Harrison played 
Tippett’s Pianoforte Sonata and a suite by Patricia Morgan. At the 
Cowdray Hall, Angus Morrison played with the Walter Jellinek Orchestra 
on March 30 and April 13. Tessa Robins, accompanied by Peggy Gray, 
and Ronald Smith gave a recital to the Fitznells Music Club on March 12, 
Ilenry Holst and rank Merrick played at the South Place Sunday concert 
on January 16. Llsie Morison, who jis singing principal parts with the 
Sadler's Wells Opera Company, sang Lauretta in a new production of 
‘‘ Gianni Schicchi’’ on April 5, and took part in the Alexandra Choir’s 
Carol Concert, and in the Christmas Oratorio at Southwark Cathedral, in 


December, 1048. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


The Isditoy is very grateful to all those people who have sent an account of 
thety recent activities fo this number of the Magazine, but hopes to receive even 
more information for the next number. Please may it arrive not later than 


Saturday, July 16th 1949. 


Vrederick Thurston toured Yugoslavia for the British Council during 
Kebruary, playing at Zagreb, Ljubljana and Belgrade, with works by 
Gerald Vinzi, Alan Rawsthorne and Malcolm Arnold in his programmes. 

Joan and Valeric Trimble gave recitals at Heanor and Burnley in 
December, and in January they played at Bournemouth, Stoke Newington, 
Ilereford, Leicester, Cambridge, Swansea, Blundell’s School and Bacup. 
In February they shared the Croydon mid-day Centenary Concert with 
Campoli, and gave recitals in Belfast, also five broadcasts (including one 
from Hilversum). In March they played at Hanley, Liverpool, Skipton 
and Redhill, and in April at Seaford, Sutton Coldfield and Maidenhead. 


Ieric Harrison played concertos with the City of Birmingham Orchestra 
at Coventry, Birmingham and Wolverhampton, and with the British 
Concert Orchestra at Eastbourne and Hastings, as well as giving recitals 
for the Royal Dublin Society during December and January. In February 
and March he broadcast three times in the Third Programme and once in 
the Light Programme, and played two concertos with a chamber orchestra 
at Farnham as well as visiting Harrogate, Rochdale, Blackburn, Halifax, 
Bolton, Hull and Dewsbury as soloist with the British Concert Orchestra. 
In April he broadcast Tippett’s piano sonata for Radiodiffusion Francaise. 


Goldie Baker and Elizabeth Aveling took part in a chamber concert 
for the Rochester Music Club on April 2. ; 

Elsie Morison sang in a broadcast performance of Weber's opera ‘‘Abu 
Hassan "’ (Third Programme) in March, and in April was one of the soloists 
in the St. Matthew Passion, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool. 

Dr. Thornton Lofthouse conducted the Reading University Orchestral 
Society in the Great Hall of the University on January 29, at which concert 
Bernard Shore was the soloist in Elgar’s cello concerto (arranged for viola 
by Lionel Tertis). He also played the continuo part in the St. Matthew 
Passion at Glyndebourne, with the Lewes Festival Choir and the Jacques 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques. 
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The Lemare String Orchestra, conducted by Iris Lemare, gave a 
concert for the Darlington Music Society on March 1. The soloist was 
Evelyn Rothwell, and the programme included Eric Harrison’s arrange- 
ment of Paganini's Moto Perpetuo. 


Tessa Robbins played Beethoven's violin concerto with the Wimbledon 
Philharmonic Orchestra on February 16, and again on February 90 with 
the West London Symphony Orchestra at Twickenham. On March 16 she 
played violin solos at a concert in Dartford. 


The Alan Loveday Trio (Alan Loveday, Amaryllis Fleming and Peggy 
Gray) gave a series of eleven recitals for the ten secondary schools and the 
school of arts and crafts in the County Borough of Great Yarmouth in 
March, playing to over 3,300 children. 


Benjamin Angwin conducted two performances of ‘' Dido and Aeneas "’ 
in Yarmouth on March 31 before large audiences of children and adults. 
The choir was made up of 110 local schoolchildren and the soloists wero 
Esther Darlington, Elizabeth Parry and George Chitty. Viola Warnes 
played the continuo part. 


Norman Demuth’s incidental music to Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound ’’ was broadcast by the B.B.C. for the third time on January 4 
and his music for ‘‘ Macbeth"? on March 6 and 8, both in the Third Pro- 
gramme. He gave two lectures on French Music from Berlioz to Roussel 
in the Winter Series of lectures organised by Marylebone Public Library. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Royal Philharmonic Society offers a prize of £50 for a new 
orchestral composition by any student (past or present) of the Collego, 
who is of British (or Dominion) birth, and under 26 years of age (plus any 
years of service in the Armed Forces or the Merchant Navy), on Janu- 
ary Ist, 1950. Concertos for a solo instrument with full orchestra are also 
eligible. Full scores, which must be neatly and legibly written, should be 
deposited with the Registrar before January Ist, 1950. 


Bernard Heinz, Director of Music at the University of Victoria, Mol- 
bourne, was awarded a knighthood in the New Year [onours, 


Dr. E. T. Cook, who has just completed forty years at Southwark 
Cathedral, has been awarded the C.B.E. 


MARRIAGES 


BuspripGe—Watrrnouse. On August 81, 1948, at Chinley, Derby- 
shire, John Busbridge to Nora J. Waterhouse. 


ButcHer—Goutp. On January 12, 1949, at Llandaff Cathedral, Dr. 
A. V. Butcher to Maureen Gould, 


MacGILtivray—Rimmer. On November 265, 1948, at Hampstead, 
James Abercromby MacGillivray to Joan Rimmer. 


BIRTHS 


Asner. On December 8, 1948, to Margaret (née Eliot), a daughter, 
Clare. 


Bamey. On January 14, 1949, to Joan (née Lane), wife of Ernest J. 
Bailey, a third daughter, Catherine Zena, 
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OBITUARY 


R. O. MORRIS 
DECEMBER 15, 1948 


At the request of the Director, I am prefacing these reminiscences of 
R. O, Morris with a few words of my own appreciation of my friend. Jt 
was a8 a composer I first knew him. The depth and beauty of his work 
is hidden under a placid and unobtrusive exterior, but to those who take 
the trouble it is a store of clear and unforced beauty. Of Morris as a 
teacher, I was too old and too set in my rut to have a direct experience, 
but indirectly I learnt much, both from his criticism of my work and from 
his text-books, which contained so much musical wisdom in extraordinarily 
unacademic phraseology. ; 

He habitually hid his musical life under a bushel. To the outward 
eye he was the type of the University Clubman; he was a spare but 
fastidious eater (it was said of him that he would rather starve to death 
than eat what he disliked) ; he was an expert judge of wine—what a 
{reasure an essay on Vintages would have been written in his inimitable 
style | 

Among other side issucs which went to make up his life was his love 
of cats, cricket, crossword puzzles and trains. When he lived in Dorking 
his almost daily walk was to see the very infrequent trains pass along the 
Redhill-Reading line, and he and a few other enthusiasts used to go once 
a year when possible to a certain Spot in the Midlands where two famous 
oxpresses would pass almost at the same moment and be seen approaching 
from a great distance, 

Wis musical appreciation, though wide and deep, had some lacunae 
—for example, he knew little of the Bach Passions and disliked what he 
knew; in this he was matched by another great Bach lover, Harold 
Samuel, 

Lucky those who came under his stern discipline. He neither spared 
the rod nor spoilt the child ; neither his books nor his lessons were crutches 
to help the lazy ones over hard places—if you were not prepared to do your 
part, out you went, 

Let me finish with a quotation from a poet who I have reason to 
believe Morris disliked intensely, but which, to my mind, embodies 
exactly his philosophy of teaching: 

‘Irom any fruition of success, no matter what, shall come forth 

something to make a greater struggle necessary.’’ 


R. VauGuHan WIiiaMs. 


There are many qualities which made R. O. Morris into so outstanding 
a teacher, and one of them—almost forgotten to-day—is that he was a 
composer in his own right. Of his work as a teacher at the R.C.M. 1 
cannot write, but twenty-five years ago he took me privately for a short 
and sharp course of sixteenth century counterpoint, and thereafter, for a 
number of years, his guidance and criticism were always available. His 
penetrating mind and highly individual humour seldom failed to throw a 
new light on any problems which might be brought to him, whether of 
composition or of quite unrelated matters. 

It happens that those years coincided with his creative flowering and 
thus they might be considered his ‘‘ finest hour.’’ Inevitably the memory 
of his unique personality must disappear with those who knew him. 
His pedagogic works, for all their far-reaching influence, cannot tell us 
much about him. It is to his creative work that we must look for a dis- 
tillation of his mind. 

That this work is not better known is partly due to his own 
attitude towards it. His creative period lasted for some ten years 
and culminated in a concert of his work given by his friends in 1980 in 
the Wigmore Hall. After that he seems to have lost entire interest in 
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it. It was not a subject which could be mentioned. He proiessed to being 
pained at hearing his own work and would not even attend performances 
or rehearsals. His own argument that there was too much bad music 
already being written hardly satistied one, tor before in his life he had 
focussed upon subjects, mastered them, and then lost all interest in them. 
There were, for instance, his early days of musical journalism. Those 
who remember his contributions to the first numbers of ‘‘ Music and 
Letters '’ and to the old ‘‘ Nation and Atheneum '’ will not forget some 
of the soundest musical criticism of the time, combined with a prose style 
of great beauty. This period, too, became unmentionable and, similarly, 
many another phase was thrown into limbo once he had left it behind. 
I doubt, for instance, if many people knew that in 1920 the Oxford 
University Press published an edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone '’ with an intro- 
duction and notes by R. O. Morris, and certainly he did nothing to let 
them know of it! 

With his reserve and reticence Morris was undoubtedly a difficult 
person to know and no man ever showed less of himself to the outer world 
or covered so acute a sensitivity and perception with a thicker dofensive 
armour. One had the feeling in his earlier years that this sensitiveness 
had caused him, for a time, to pull down metaphorical blinds in order to 
keep out interference and disturbance from the outside world, but as the 
years went on the blinds gradually lifted and sunlight was let into the 
room. 

Yet he remained a mass of contradictions and not all people could 
know all sides. Even a quarter of a century ago his pupils were apt to 
regret that so little of his rare quality could ever be conveyed to posterity. 
There was his splendid intellect counterbalanced by a faun-like sensuous- 
ness. His scholarship and erudition were combined with a fantastic 
humour, of which the ‘‘ Bugsworthy ’’ hoax* in ‘‘ Contrapuntal Technique 
in the Sixteenth Century ’’ is an example. His powers of concentration 
found relaxation in the most light-hearted recreations, and those who only 
made such superficial contact as to imagine him to be without warmth 
and feeling might have been surprised at his tender devotion to cats, 
Some, who found his silences formidable, could hardly realise what casy 
company he could be with those whom he found congenial, It was, of 
course, characteristic of him to remain silent when there was nothing to 
say, and since he only accepted life on his own terms he would make no 
eflort to bring ease by filling in gaps with small talk. 

Gradually his attitude towards life developed into something akin to 
an 18th century rationalism, where the graces of life meant more than the 
stresses of life, and his epicurean tastes led to a subtle enjoyment of many 
good things. His palate in wines became as excellent as his earlier slcill in 
cricket, and a gentle scepticism replaced a brooding aloofness, 

Now undoubtedly this rational quality, this refusa] to take anything 
too seriously, this disdain of display and dislike of ebullience, added to 
the fact that he was not in any sense a practical musician, led in Morris 
to a lack of a sense of presentation. The approach was from the angle 
of craftsmanship rather than emotion, None of his works makes an 
attempt to win us through the senses and not all of them “' get across."’ 
He has left it to us to go out to his work and those who make the effort 
will find the mind behind it so distinguished as to make it worth their 
while. They may find themselves invited to such a gathering as Landor 
envisaged when he wrote: ‘'I shall dine late ; but the dining room will be 
well lighted, the guests few and select.’’ ; 

It is possible that Morris was aware of this lack (if it is a lack) and 
even made some attempt to remedy it, for a study of his work shows an 
aloof and astringent style growing into comparative case and geniality. 
Indeed, his folk-song arrangements achieved something of popularity, and 
one of his last works, ‘‘ Corinna’s Maying,’’ has a warmth about it that 
might make it as beloved by the man in the street as by the musician. 


*Dr. Vaughan Williams writes: ‘‘I bad it from Morris's own lips 
that he intended to cut out the ‘ Bugsworthy ’ joke in later editions,’’ 
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Nor should this quality be overlooked jn such cheerful works as the 
“Suite "’ for chamber orchestra (still, unfortunately, in M.S.) or the 
Concerto Piccolo for two violins and string orchestra. 

At the other extreme is a Toccata and Fugue for orchestra which was 
heard at Oxford in the middle ‘twentics and shows all the qualities of his 
more forbidding style, whilst halfway in between comes the Symphony 
in D, a work which escapes from the very close texture with which, up till 
then, he had been concerned, a texture which would not have been con- 
ducive to symphonic structure. This work, like the Toccata and Fugue, 
and two brisk works, a Concertino in F and a Sinfonietta in C major, 
remains in M.S., and revaluations of them all will not be possible until 
they are cither published or we are given some chance of hearing them. 

One of the most interesting of the early works are the Six Canzoni 
Ricertati for string quartet (or string orchestra). Originally these con- 
sisted of three slow movements and were intended as a transference of the 
motet style to instrumental music. Each was in three sections and in a 
close contrapuntal texture. Characteristically it was only in later years, 
with increased ease of technique, that he added the three quick move- 
ments. If only for the grave and lovely last movement the whole set of 
six would be memorable. 

The medium of string quartet was also used for his carliest published 
work, a ‘‘ Fantasy,’’ issued under the Carnegie scheme jn 1922. Tt is a 
work of great sensitiveness, marked by the idiom of its day, and though 
not characteristic of the later Morris, and suffering from the limitations of 
the Fantasy form, it can take its place with the best of the ‘‘ watercolour ”’ 
school, of which his friend Butterworth became the represenative and to 
whom it was dedicated. 

This short discussion by no means covers the whole of Morris’s work. 
Both the Concerto in G minor for violin and orchestra and the Suite for 
violoncello and orchestra are available in pianoforte scores and show him 
with his technique at considerable ease. 

That his creative life went so far and no further seems tragic, even 
though in so short a space of time he achieved so much. If there is a place 
for fine craftsmanship, clarity of thought and integrity of texture, with- 
out necessarily an obvious or burning emotional content, then, when the 
pood and bad of this age come to be reckoned up, his work will not be 


with the latter. 
GERALD FInzzr. 


R. O. Morris came up to New College, Oxford, from Harrow in the 
Michaelmas Term, 1905, as a Classical Ixhibitioner. He obtained a first 
class in Honours Moderation in 1907, and a second class in Lit. Hum. in 
1909. He took the degree of D.Mus. (by examination) in 1937. 

This terse record of his academic career is of importance for the 
purposes of this short note, which concerns itself mainly with R. O. M. 
as a theorist and teacher, for it throws light on the quality and method of 
his work in these two important branches of music. A ‘‘first’’ in 
“Honour Mods.’’ means exact scholarship of a very high order; a 
‘second '’ in ‘' Greats ’’ implies Teasoning capacity of the same kind. 
The value of the particular form of mind training involved is that its 
results can be applied to almost any subject in which exact scholarship or 
reasoning power is needed. 

Morris’s approach to musical theory was an excellent example of such 
application. His use of sources and the deductions which he made from 
them show clearly the training behind the mind at work. ‘‘ Contrapuntal 
Technique in the Sixteenth Century ’'—still the outstanding example of 
English musical scholarship—is a model of deductive reasoning. The 
evidence for every statement made and Opinion formed is carefully 
weighed ; hypotheses are provided with a “caveat ”’ that they are only 
hypothetical, though the processes of Teasoning suggesting them are put 
forward and their acceptance or rejection is left to the reader. There is 
nothing arbitrary. 
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A word must be said here about Morris’s uncompromising attitude to 
(so-called) strict counterpoint. This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss the merits or defects of that branch of musical education. His 
objection to it was perfectly natural and reasonable in view of his approach 
and whole mental outlook. Strict counterpoint purported to be a con- 
densation of sixteenth century practice in general and of the style of 
Palestrina in particular: upon unbiassed investigation he found that this 
claim could not be supported, and was in fact false. The logical conclusion 
was that strict counterpoint as an exemplar of the sixteenth century practice 
must be rejected. It could not even be upheld as technical ‘‘ five finger 
exercises '’ for the style, because the whole mainspring of sixteenth century 
technique was the interplay of free individual rhythmic strands, whereas 
strict counterpoint was based upon a rhythmic rigidity which was the 
very negation of the real music of the period. Characteristically he did 
not rule out the possibilities of the ‘‘ species '’ method when applied to 
the teaching of counterpoint in the Bach-Handel style where these objec- 
tions did not obtain. He showed in his ‘‘ Introduction to Counterpoint ’’ 
how useful the five species combined with the harmonic idiom of the style 
could be as “‘ five finger exercises '’ in a study of Bach’s technique. 

Integrity of scholarship was the foundation of Morris's work as a 
theorist and teacher ; yet far more important was his extraordinary insight 
which carried his work far beyond the realms of mere logical reasoning 
and cut and dried formulae. His power of illuminating some obscure or 
difficult point was amazing. Take, for example, the explanation (in 
“Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century ’’) of the duality of 
thythm in sixteenth century texture by drawing the parallel of the rhythmic 
duality of English poetry, or the closely reasoned but brilliantly penetrating 
theory of why thirds and sixths rather than seconds and sevenths or 
fourths and fifths became the favoured intervals in the Polyphonic age 
(Grove: article on Polyphony), More than this, he had the power of 
understanding the minds of the sixteenth century composers and appre- 
ciating their achievement as a living mode of expression, and of convey- 
ing this understanding to his readers and pupils. 

It was his insight as well as his power of explanation that made R.O.M. 
the splendid teacher that he was. His almost impersonal approach at first 
baffled many students. It was not till they recognised the process of 
thought behind it that they came to realise the value of his teaching and 
criticism, and his quality as a man, musician and scholar, In these threo 
aspects of him there was complete integrity, width and balance of judg- 


ment, and that rarest of all qualities, vision. 
H. K. AnpRews, 


ROSAMUND BRUNEL GOTCH 
January 22, 1949 


I have been asked to write an appreciation of Mrs. Gotch for the 
R.C.M. Magazine. I am afraid my only qualification is my first hand 
knowledge of how very much opera at the College owed to her in its early 
days, and our friendship from 1902. 

Rosamund Brunel Gotch was an outstanding personality, literary, 
musical and artistic (her father was an R.A.), but it was her unfailing 
kindness and readiness to help good causes wholeheartedly which we all 
admired so much. This characteristic has certainly been inherited by her 
family. 
Soon after the Parry Memorial Theatre was finished, my husband, 
who was always anxious to find new outlets for the students, wanted 
every possible use to be made of the Theatre for operas, plays, ballet, etc., 
but the cost of production was hampering. I think I am right in saying 
that on this account only one opera a year had been considered possible. 
Mrs. Gotch had helped him greatly in his production of ‘‘ Der Freischtitz ’’ 
and ‘' Fidelio’ at Oxford by designing and carrying out the dresses, so 
he now asked whether she would undertake the whole responsibility of 
dressing the College productions, with only voluntary helpers and very 
restricted outlay for materials! 
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She agreed, without the smallest hesitation, and for 17 years made this 
her principal occupation. Her system was meticulously thorough. When 
the list of operas, plays and ballet for the term was given to her, she 
would go to the British or London Museums, verify the period and then 
make endless charming sketches for each character. My part was to cut 
out and fit these strange mediaeval garments. She insisted on absolute 
accuracy to the smallest detail, so that students should learn the evolution 
of clothes historically. 


The outlay on material was so strictly limited that we had to fall 
back on generous friends to supplement it. One garment in its time 
played many parts, but the contriving was amusing. Thete were 
wonderful gifts from Her Majesty Queen Mary, who was always so 
interested in College activities. Eventually a Jarge and varied wardrobe 
was built up, in which only Mrs. Gotch could see the latent possibilities. 
Considering the handicaps and the large numbers to cope with, the finished 
productions were amazing, and frequently of great beauty, 

Our actual working hours (five days a week during term) were from 
10 to 4.80, with half an hour off for lunch, and on dress rehearsal and 
performance days from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. Other regular, helpers were 
Mrs. Aveling, Lady Whitelegge (Mrs. Gotch’s sister), Katherine Craster 
(on the staff), Mrs. Jackson, Lady Raleigh and very many others. The 
producers I remember were Proctor Gregg, Clive Carey, Jack Gordon and 
Mr. Gruhnbaum. Marjorie Haviland could always be depended on for 
“ props."’ T know I have forgotten many people I should have remem- 
hered, but old age plays havoe with memory, and I hope I may be for- 
given, 

rom 1921 to 1938 the operas and plays produced were :— 


WAL Tinsel and Gretel. Carmen, 

1922 Madame Butterfly. Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains, Don 
Giovanni, etc. 

123° Walkiire. Orpheus. Perfect Pool, Phoebus and Pan, etc. 

1024 Blue Peter, Mamily Party. Hugh the Drover. Shamus O'Brien, etc. 

1025 Butterfly. Il Trovatore. Tosca, lying Dutchman. Féte galante, 
etc, 

1926 La Bohéme. Cavalleria. Pagliacci. Parsifal, Ballets, etc. 

1927. Don Giovanni, Arms and the Man. Egmont. Acts from Pelléas, 
ete, 

1928 Butterfly. Rigoletto. La Bohétme. Vigaro. Samson et Dalileh, 
ete, 

192) Aida. Sir John in Love. Magic Flute, Berkeley Square, etc. 

1980 Rigoletto. Suor Angelica, Cosi fan Tutti. Catherine Parr, etc. 

1931 Pygmalion and Galatea, Trelawney of the Wells, etc. 

1932 Eiinsel and Gretel. Forza del Destino. Suor Angelica, etc. 

1988 Savitri. The Devil Take Her. Hugh the Drover, etc, 

1934 Village Romeo and Juliet. Fra Diavolo. The Rivals, etc, 

1935 Meistersinger. Il Trovatore. Figaro. Pagliacci. Merry Wives, 
etc, 

1986 Twelfth Night. Der Freischiitz. ‘Tosca. Tales of Hoffman, etc. 

1987 A Winter’s Tale. Aida, Butterfly. Riders to the Sea, etc. 

1988. School for Scandal. The Bartered Bride. 


What a formidable total to compare with the one yearly opera. I think 
it was only made possible by Mrs. Gotch’s completely selfless and whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. Not only was she responsible for the clothes, but for 
all make-up, invariably doing the principals herself. 


Her relations with the students were more than friendly. She was 
devoted to them and they to her. She took the keenest interest in their 
home affairs and subsequent careers, and never missed an opportunity to 
keep in touch with them, always coming up each year for the R.C.M. 
Union party. 
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Her official retirement coincided with my husband’s in 1987, but she 
stayed on an additional term in 1988 to complete the production of ‘' The 
Bartered Bride.’’ She then devoted herself to work for the Red Cross, 
her daughter, Mrs. Hobson, being County Commissioner for Oxford. She 
was busy with this work until last Christmas. I had a very happy letter 
written on Boxing Day. Three weeks later she died, quite peacefully and 
happily, after a very short illness. 


Landor’s words, used at her funeral, seem to me to sum up perfectly 
her life and its close: 
“Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art. 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks and I am ready to depart. 
If. WINIFRED ALLEN, 


Many generations of the opera students will remember Mrs. Gotch 
with affection, gratitude and admiration. 


Whenever they called at College, after she had retired from her work 
with the opera wardrobe, they always asked after her and always expressed 
their appreciation of her. Her influence, kind, creative and educative, 
fell immediately and without question upon the intelligent majority, but 
upon a certain minority—those who thought that to wear a becoming 
costume was more important than to wear one in character and jn period 
—it fell with even more effect, For they learnt, though Mrs. Gotch never 
set out to teach or to preach, that a play or opera must be interpreted 
objectively, and in this cause sacrifices of personal beauty and even of 
prestige were sometimes necessary and were interesting and amusing to 
make, 


Mrs, Gotch had a unique gift for combining historical accuracy with 
beauty of colour and line, But she would never sacrifice reality to beauty. 
Tf a character was supposed to look dirty and tattered, dirty and tattered 
he or she would be. A chorus of 20 or 30 students, all young and comely 
in real life, would become a crowd that had to contain some who were old 
and bent, poor and dirty, pale and thin, sleek and fat, dull and foolish. 


We all felt that Mrs. Gotch knew everything, all the music that there 
is, all the books and plays and all the pictures, that sho had taken the 
whole world of art for her province. It was rumoured that she knew by 
the actual stitching within ten years when a genuine costume was made, 
She would call Greek garments by their Greek names, not in a pedantic 
spirit, but because it was easier to identify them and more interesting, 
We knew if we asked her what armour Philip of Macedon wore, what 
colours the Aztecs fancied, when silk was first used in England, what head- 
dresses Queen Berengaria or Queen Isabella of Anjou wore, how the Spanish 
Infantas made their skirts stand out, what sort of a night shirt Malvolio 
should have, she would either give you the answer at once, or do a beauti- 
fully clear and accurate drawing, or tell you exactly where to go to look 
the question up. 


Mrs. Gotch started the College wardrobe from scratch and as years 
went on she costumed principals and chorus of countless operas, plays and 
ballets at the R.C.M. Even the so-called opera ‘' trials '’ showed her 
wonderful eye for period and characterisation, but perhaps the specially 
memorable performances were ‘‘ Savitri,’’ ' Parsifal,'’ ‘' Berkeley Square,’ 
“The Bartered Bride,”’ ‘The Magic Flute’ and “ Sir John in Love." 
Among the ballets, the Penguins hold a firm place in memory and affection, 

After she had retired from the College, an incendiary bomb dropped 
on the very large wardrobe she had collected. Many genuine period things 
and beautiful fabrics were destroyed. There js always a curious, 
sentimental attachment to the things over which one has. toiled 
and contrived, particularly play ‘‘ props’’ and costumes, which only 
have so brief a sojourn in the glorious and romantic stage light. 
Like children’s toys, each wrinkle, crack and stain, each pinching 
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in and letting out, give them their history and their charm. Then, like 
toys at the end of the day, they are packed in dark drawers and cupboards 
and may never be used again. Except for a few remnants, Mrs. Gotch’s 
wardrobe never was used again. The ruin must have given her great 
sadness, but she came and helped us to sort and label the charred and 
water-stained remains, and the wardrobe, as it exists to-day, still 
grievously mutilated by war and scarcity, owes its survival to her help 
and vitality. 

Everyone will perhaps best remember Mrs. Gotch ‘‘ making up’’ the 
students before a show. It was a Rembrandtesque scene. Her room was 
cosy and quiet in comparison with the dressing-rooms; there was a red 
stove alight, the blue curtain drawn, and beside a guttering candle, Mrs. 
Gotch, white-haired and in a white overall among the motley, would bend 
for hours over each member of the cast. 

On certain other evenings she was there, too, with the College children, 
covering them with grey whiskers, beards and eyebrows, through which 
shone the brilliant, excited eyes of eight or ten years old, giving redder 
roses, or lines and wrinkles to very young cheeks. There dre generations 
of the children who remember her vividly, too. 

When Mrs. Gotch left us, we all knew we had lost a great artist, a 
person of unique learning and distinction and a great friend, 

She was full of work and interests and mental activity up to the very 
end, and at the age of 85, the gods loving her, she died young. 

ANGELA BULL, 


SIR WARREN FISHER, G.C.B. 


Many years ago Sir Hugh Allen asked Sir Warren to join our Council, 
to which Sir Warren characteristically replied: ‘‘ Certainly, so long as I 
don’t have to come until there is something for me to do.’’ That time 
came when Mr. Reginald McKenna died, for Sir Warren then became our 
Monorary Treasurer. To have as our Treasurer a man who had been for 
twenty years the head of His Majesty’s Treasury was an honour given to 
few institutions. Through all the difficult financial adjustments of the war 
and its aftermath Sir Warren was a tower of strength and knowledge, and 
a most genial counsellor, Ee it was who piloted us in our approaches to 
Whitehall, of which he knew every aspect, both personal and departmental. 
We owed him our success and we miss him sorely. 
G. D. 


REVIEWS 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN: A Sketch of his Life and Works. By Eric 
Walter White. Boosey & Hawkes. 1s. 6d. 


Although Britten is only thirty-five, his music has aroused sufficient 
controversy both in this country and elsewhere to warrant a monograph 
from an unbiassed pen. Mr. White’s little book is therefore welcome, 
though many of his readers will regret that he has restricted himself 10 
just over a hundred pages, and that the publishers (also Britten’s own) 
could not see their way to providing a stiff cover in place of the present 
flimsy, paper one. After all, the book costs seven shillings and sixpence. 

Tt is not easy to write freely of any man’s personality and life while 
he is still alive. Mr. White tells us in his first chapter that Britten was 
the son of a Lowestoft dentist, that he was educated at East Anglia’s only 
public school, that he won a scholarship to the R.C.M., that he spent the 
early war years in America, and several other dictionary-like facts. In 
his second chapter he goes so far as to say that the composer is an enthu- 
siastic and indefatigable worker who ‘‘ retains both in apnearance and 
outlook all the freshness of a young man.’’ But there he stops. All the 
thousand and one small prejudices, enthusiams, and idiosyncracies that 
constitute personality are withheld, and in comsequence the reader never 
comes to know Britten as a thinking and feeling, in fact, a living person. 
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And in view of Britten's self-confidence and Pronounced dislike of 
criticism, it is none the easier to write freely of his music. Mr. White 
plainly admires it, particularly the operas, to which he devotes no less 
than half of his pages. But he has exercised sufficient discretion to prevent 
this part of the book from becoming a mere panegytic. The only special 
pleading would seem to be on pages 87 to 89, where he goes out of his way 
to defend Britten’s much-criticised choice of a chamber orchestra for 
“The Rape of Lucretia’ and ‘ Albert Herring,’’ using Stravinsky's 
reactionary notions to prop up his own argument. For the rest, his judg- 
ments are sufficiently poised io inspire confidence. ‘There is a suggestion 
that, in common with many other people, he doubts the suitability of 
transplanting Normandy to Suffolk for ‘‘ Albert Herring,’’ and that he is 
not entirely in sympathy with the ‘‘ severely dogmatic tone '’ of Ronald 
Duncan’s Christian commentators in ‘‘ The Rape of Lucretia.’’ Nor does 
he conceal Britten’s early difficulty in concentrating on any composition 
requiring ‘‘a long, sustained effort,’’ continuing ‘' consequently, he 
favoured the suite rather than the sonata as a method of construction 
and from an early date discovered that by using variation form he could 
make a virtue of necessity and successfully string together a series of 
short contrasted movements on a single connecting thread,"’ 


Though the non-operatic works are reviewed somewhat briefly, the 
three operas, on the other hand, are discussed at great length with all the 
discernment, sympathy, and enthusiasm that they deserve. To anyone 
interested in the problem of words for music, the quotations from the 
librettos in process of revision will be most revealing, while the detailed 
analyses of Grime’s maladjustment and the conflict of Lucretia and 
Tarquinius as expressed in musical terms are of absorbing interest. 


In a succinct chapter entitled ‘' Britten and the Range of his Work,’ 
Mr, White remarks: ‘' He holds no inflated opinions of his prowess as a 
musician or composer and may be said to look on himself as a poet in the 
sense of a maker or craftsman. His music always has a definite imme- 
diate purpose—it is written with an eye on the present, and not necessarily 
for posterity . . . his musical imagination is fertile and uninhibited . . , 
his output is large and varied... .'" To the author, this eighteenth 
century attitude is a healthy one. And why not? The eighteenth century, 
after all, produced Mozart. He wisely refrains from attempting to predict 
the composer's future development. But his Jast words in the book get 
as near to the heart of Britten’s outstanding achievement up to date as any 
ever written: ‘‘ However simple or commonplace the musical material may 
appear, his genius sheds on it the strange light of a new revelation,’’ 


i (hie 


SIXTEEN SYMPHONIES. By Bernard Shore. Longman, 17s, 6d, 


Bernard Shore's new book is a handsome volume of some four hundred 
pages, well printed on good paper, with unusually clear, coherent musical 
illustrations, 


The scheme adopted by the author is that of writing a chapter giving 
us, very entertainingly, those biographical facts he considers most relevant 
to a composer's work, and following it up by a second dealing in detail 
with one particular symphony by that composer. There is, in addition, 
a portrait depicting each composer at about the age when he was writing 
the work under discussion. Those of Walton, Bax, Holst, Vaughan 
Williams and Sibelius are excellent, the latter being shown in the same 
stern mood as appears on that notable five-mark stamp issued by the 
Finnish Government on December 8th, 1945, his 80th birthday. Apropos 
of this, it seems a pity that precedent should forbid our using this method 
of honouring our great men—a method adopted by almost every other 
country in the world. What a wonderful fillip to philatelists would be 
the issue of, shall we say, an 80th birthday stamp of our own Vaughan 
Williams in 1952, 
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Shore divides his book into four parts, of which the first deals with 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert; the second with Schumann, 
Brahms and Dvordk; the third with Berlioz, Franck, Tchaikovsky and 
Sibelius ; and the last with Elgar, Vaughan Williams, Holst, Bax and 
Walton. Because of his jmmense practical experience, his analytical 
chapters are much more than mere ‘‘ programme notes,’’ whilst his 
biographical essays display an interesting personal slant, a laudable degree 
of scholarship and a most readable style—attributes, no small part of 
which may be linked with the pious memory of Dean Colet.* 

The book, then, is interesting, not because it treads unfamiliar paths 
but because it views the scenery from a different angle. We, in our turn, 
derive pleasure from these glimpses which, otherwise, we might have 
missed. There are warnings, too, which the less thoughtful or practical 
composer will do well to heed. 

The author’s strong suit, as was the case in his first book, ‘‘ The 
Orchestra Speaks,’’ is his ability to pass on to us those benefits derived 
and those lessons learnt from working at close quarters with the greatest 
conductors. By dipping into his fund of memories as well as by utilising 
the notes which, very sensibly, he made at the time, Shore is able to 
reconstruct for us the detailed rehearsal of a whole work. Thus it comes 
about that his chapter on Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony proves to be, 
in reality, a most interesting description of the methods and manners of 
Toscanini, and of his interpretation of the work. Scattered throughout 
the book are illuminating remarks upon the work of various interpreters 
with, naturally enough, a great many references to that of Sir Adrian 
Boult, who has himself contributed the foreword to this book and who, 
as much as any and more than most conductors, has always impressed 
us by ‘'his sense of service to the composer and to his music ''—words 
which I quote from Sjr Adrian's own reference to Toscanini. 

Collegians may be forgiven for turning first to the chapters on the 
“London Symphony ‘’ and on the ‘' Planets ’' ; they will not be disap- 
pointed, TI, having studied for four years with Holst, turned to the latter. 
In cight pages Shore gives us a very fair and understanding résumé of 
Holst’s life and work; when he writes ‘‘ his memory will be beloved as 
long as there is a single pupil of his left on earth,’’ which of us could 
possibly deny it? Suffice it to say that this book, full of insight and 
always absorbing, adds to Bernard Shore’s stature as writer and musician, 
and should find an honourable place upon all our book shelves. 


EpwiIn BENnsow. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


Sgurre (W. H.)—Warren. On March 7, 1899, at the Parish Church, 
Bradninch, Devon, William Henry Squire (Royal College of Music), eldest 
son of John Squire, formerly of Lloyds Bank, to Marian, daughter of 
Peter Warren, Bradninch. Present address: 28 Queens Grove, N.W.8. 


March 18th, 1949. 
Dear Sir, 


I am wondering if the above might be of any interest to you? As 
one of the original fifty R.C.M. scholars who received his first violoncello 
lesson there in May, 1883, and whose scholarship was ultimately extended 
to April, 1889, may I not, perhaps, claim to be the first to announce his 
“Golden Wedding '’ anniversary in the R.C.M. Magazine? 

With best compliments. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Sgurre. 


* John Colet (1467-1519), Dean of St. Paul’s and founder of St. 
Paul's School. 
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The following letter was not sent to the Editor, but to the Director, 
who kindly passed it on because of its exceptional interest. Godfrey Brown 
was at the R.C.M. from 1890 to 1894, and subsequently became the leading 
musician in Belfast and conductor of the Belfast Philharmonic. 


‘* Fernbank,"’ 
Holywood, 
Co. Down, 


anuary 7th, 1949. 
Dear Sir George, J vv 

I feel I must now be among the few who have lived to write to two 
Directors as Dear Sir George (though quite young when I had occasion to 
write the first) and yet, like yourself, to be still in harness, 


I was going through some old papers the other day and came across 
an official programme of the opening ceremony (1894) of your present 
building held in a specially erected marquee adjoining the College. 
When you look it through you will see what a ‘ posh ’’ affair it was—in 
fact, at the time the Press described it as ‘‘ one of the most glittering 
ceremonies of recent years." Everyone had to wear Court dress and I 
well remember my father ‘‘ got up’’ like the Captain of a Thames ferry 
boat. As no doubt you are aware, the then Prince of Wales made the 
R.C.M. one of his pet hobbies and was frequently about the old building 
—would look in at a rehearsal and so on. Apparently he was determined 
that for Royal Splendour the Ceremony should be something to be remem- 
bered. Of the Royalty present, those alive to-day are a son (Duke of 
Athlone) and possibly his brother, sons of the Duke of Teck, the former 
being keen on the organ and a pupil of the then organist of St. Paul's 
Church, Hammersmith, where on occasions (he would be about 21 at the 
time) he played the service. Out of the whole assembly there was one man 
Wearing a morning frock coat—Charles Santley—and from my seat in 
the orchestra, as the Prince in all his regalia passed Santley, I saw him 
give the famous bass a leery wink! A month afterwards Santley sang 
“Elijah "’ for my father and stayed with us. His story was that shortly 
before the ceremony he sang at some party at Marlborough House and 
explained to the Prince that he had tried everywhere to hire the necessary 
Court “‘ get up '’ without success, and the Prince gave him special dis- 
pensation. 


The list of teachers is interesting, but there is one outstanding name 
missing—Professor Henry Holmes (a pupil of Spohr and for whom and his 
brother Alfred the well-known duets were composed). Holmes was prob- 
ably the greatest teacher of the violin of his day, and a great personality. 
As a trainer of orchestral strings—he conducted the orchestra over 
Tuesday, Stanford on Fridays—he was unequalled. At the majority of his 
rehearsals a little dark man—a stranger to us—appeared all aglow with 
keenness and with scores and a notebook. Many years after, when I was 
staying at Chorley Wood, the likeness suddenly struck me, and so I 
brought the conversation round to the R.C.M. and my host admitted that 
his early knowledge of conducting was from Henry Holmes—it was Henry 
J. Wood. The music played by the College orchestra may interest you: 
Gluck, Wagner and Schubert, and I remember that to fill the time for 
the procession we had to play the ‘' Alceste ’’ March through nearly three 
times (it begins like the National Anthem). Not a note of Englisl music 
for orchestra, though Charles Wood was to the fore. Coleridge Taylor 
played at my desk and, if my memory be correct, Vaughan Williams per- 
formed on the triangle in August Mann’s arrangement of the Schubert 
March, and I think that Walford Davies did something too. They had 
both left the College by then but were incorporated for the occasion, 


With kind regards. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) E. Goprrey Brown, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS—1949 


The Director has approved the following Awards, to take effect from 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Major 


September, 1949:— 


Bertalot, John (Organ) 
Lipkin, Malcolm (Pianoforte) 
TOUNDATION 
Biles, Thomas (Singing) 
Bishop, Patricia (Pianoforte) 
Brockless, Pauline (Singing) 
{fadlow Joan (Singing) 
Mawling, John (Trombone) 
Megan, Kathleen (Violin) 
Leech, Hilary 1., (Pianoforte) 
Lloyd, Peter (flute) 
Merrien, Diana (Pianoforte) 


Major, Margaret (Viola) 


AND COUNCIL 

Moor, Lucy (Violin) 

Moore, Douglas (Pianoforte) 
Reeves, Anthony (Horn) 
Roberts, John B. (Pianoforte) 
Senior, Rodney (Trumpet) 
Underwood, John (Viola) 
Williams, Bernard (Organ) 
Young, Robert (Horn) 


EXHIBITIONS 


Barnett, John (Oboe) 

Bowen, David (Singing) 

Brett, Maurice (Violin) 
Brodetsky, Adele (Clarinet) 
Clutterbuck, Ursula (Pianoforte) 
Cromwell, Thomas (Violin) 
Dalton, Henry (Organ) 
Wayward, Jill (Harp) 


Lensky, Jan (Violin) 
Martin, Frances (Clarinet) 
Sargon, [ric (Violin) 
Solling, Joy (Singing) 
Stammers, Patricia (Oboe) 
Streatfeild, Simon (Violin) 
Thorpe, Raymond (Organ) 
Wilson, Mary (Pianoforte) 


NEW STUDENTS—SUMMER TERM, 1949 


Addis, A. P. J. (London) 
Armstrong, G. D. (Carlisle) 
Brennell, Josephine (Reading) 
Carus-Wilson, A. 

(Market Harborough) 
Cashmore, D, J. (London) 
Forsdyke, L. G. (London) 


Hadlow, Joan (S. Africa) 
Merrien, Diana (London) 
Ross, Mona (N. Zealand) 
Tremain, R. (N. Zealand) 
Voice, Margaret (London) 
Wallington, T. A. (Watford) 


RE-ENTRIES—SUMMER TERM, 1949 


Howarth, Sheila (Keighley) 
McLoughlin, Eileen (Aylesbury) 


Molcher, R. H. (Cardiff) 
Pilcher, Kathleen (N. Zealand) 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
MARCH - APRIL, 1949 


The following are the names of the successful candidates :-— 


Sucrion I, 


Anderson, 

William Robert Alexander 
Barberova, Edith 
Barney, Millicent Rosemary 
Clayton, Felicity Ann 
Copple, Norman Luke 
“de Villiers, Pieter Johannes 
Fogell, Martin 
Ford, Diana Mary 
Garvie, Jean Rosalind 
Gould, Bryce 
Harland, Sheila 
"Hazel, Mavis Eileen 


PranoFortr (Performing)— 


Hickinbotham, Peter 
Hillman, Lena 

“Holder, Raymond William 
“Holland, Mary Alison 
*Howell, Mary 

Jamson, Audrey Eileen 
Kissaun, Maryann 

Lee, Madeline Joyce 

Lee, Mary Lavinia Trenchard 
Mace, Ralph 

Mair, Emily Jean 
"Matthews, Michael Gough 
Millington, Anne Sheila 


No. 2 


SECTION I. 
Mills, Viasta 
*Parker, Rosemary Claire 
Reid, Rachel Harman 
Rich, Harold 


*Richards, Elaine Veronica Estelle 


SECTION II. 
Arkill, Gertrude Mabel 
Bailey, Jane 
*Beddow, Melvin Owen 
Brett, Cecily Margaret 
Brickley, Joan Heames 
Bridges, Jessie 
Burne - Jones, Robert Alan David 
Coleman, Olive Gladys 
Crossley, Mary Claire 
Davidson, Anne Dickson 
Delman, Jacqueline 
Dobbie, John Joseph 
Edwards, Juliette May Lucille 
"Edwards, Sara Gillian Wilson 
Garnett, Hugh Mandeville 
Gillard, Mary Victoria 
Greenwell, Peter Ashley 
Griffiths, Patricia Vivienne 
Haughey, Elizabeth 
Hill, David Gordon 
Hillsdon, Maureen 
Hudson, Joseph Stanley 


Sscrion III. 
Mussel, Patricia 


Section IV. OrGAN (Performing)— 
“Warrel, Ernest Herbert 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching )— 
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PIANOFORTE (Performing) Comiinued— 


“Rowley, Margaret Phyllida 
Saville, Cynthia G. 
Spurdens, Norman Arthur 
Winship, Elizabeth Jane 


Jackson, Daphne 
John, Sheila Margaret 
“Johnson, Judith Margaret 
Johnston, William 
Legg, Roma Hannah Buckland 
Lloyd, Winifred Julia May 
McLean, Frances Mary 
Murdoch, Mary 
Murphy, Joseph P. 
Nicholls, Mavis 
O'Halloran, 

Christine Norah Margaret 
Pike, Olive Mavis 
Platt, Margaret Hilda 
Quigley, Brigid Delia 
Sidery, Albert James 
Simpson, Anna Fraser 
Smith, Agnes MacGregor 
*Stoupe, William Gillespie 
Tabatsky, Irene A. 
Tamkin, Mary Honor 
Turgel, Barbara Anne Elizabeth 


PIANOFORTB (Accompaniment)— 


Section V. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Violin— 
Latchem, Malcolm Stephen 
Smith, Peart 
Teitelbaum, Sylvia 


Viola— 
Jackson, Winifred Mary Pauline 
James, Julius Benedict 
Violoncello— 
Burdett - Coutts, Oriole Angela 


Suction VI. Srrin@gp INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 


Violin— 
Blain - MacKenley, Joan 
Burtoft, Joyce Mary 
Charlwood, Vera Winifred 
Kane, Maureen 
Martin, Louise 


Section VII. Harp (Performing)— 
Jefferies, Michael 


Viola— 
Bevan, Margaret 
Violoncallo— 
Wood, Barbara 


Section VIII. Winp INsTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Flute— 
Curd, Colin David 
Oboe— 
*Boase, John Lindsay 
Bush, William Elcock 
Clarinet— 
Gurr, Frank Lamont 
McCaw, John Arthur 


Trumpet— 
Dowell, Joseph Thomas 
Trombone— 
Flanszyski, Alfred 
Hinkley, Douglas Thomas 
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Srcrion IX. SinGine (Performing)— 


Geldard, Audrey Orme, Doreen Elizabeth 
Hartley, Audrey Mary Sealy, Diana 

Suction X. Sincinc (Teaching)— 
Griffin, Alfred Stockton, Elsie 

SECTION XIII, ScnHooL Music (Teaching)— 
“Copley, Ian Alfred Todd, Muriel 
“Hutchings, John Thomas Whitehead, Norman 
Merlyn - Smith, David Widdicombe, Trevor John 


Titshall, Harold Brian 


Section XV. MILITARY BANDMASTERSHIP— 


Brown, Alfred William Hilling, Robert Frederick 
Crowcroft, Edward Kelly, Albert Edward 


* Pass in Optional Harmony. 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY Sth (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLOS ,.. rr vee (a) Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor 
(Forly-Eight, Book IT) Bach 
(6) Prelude and Fugue in C sharp major . % Ou 
(Forty-Eight, Book I) 
MALINEE JAYASINGIN-PERIS, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—Ceylon) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in B minor... an nen on ove a0 Onn +. Bach 
GRANVILLE Morris (Scholar) 
RayMonp Hotper 


VEDIC HYMNS, Book I, for Contralto and Piano ws a re ee ine «. Holst 
a) Ushas (Dawn) 
0) Varuna IT (Sky) 
(c) Maruts (Stormclouds) 
Evizapetu Ropixnson (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Rurn Lioyp 


PIANO SONATA in F minor, Op, 57 (Appassionata) .., nea re ae we Beethoven 
Doreen STANFIELD 


ARTA with clarinet obbligato, The shepherd on the rock... aa con ise ae Schubert 
Mary Perks (Scholar) 
Clarinet: Grorrrey Emmorr 
Accompanist; ALEX GIBSON, A.R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar) 


STRING QUARTET inC major... a0 ae co cot 
Tessa Ropuins (Scholar) 
SYLVIA TEITELBAUM (Associated Board Scholar) 
BERNADINE Woop (New Zealand) 
Mary Mitcu1son 
Bruno ScuREcKER (Scholar) 


ox) Boccheriné 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12th (Chamber) 


STRING QUINTET in C Major ... att eae vee nee oat ip nee Schubert 
Txssa Rosmins (Scholar 
SytvrA Txirrtpaum (Associated Board Scholar) 
Brrnavine Woop (New Zealand) 
Mary Mitcnison, A.R.c.M, 
Bruno SCHRECKER (Scholar) 
TWO ARIAS a? wre {3} In native worth (Creation) oon 06 
5) O loveliness beyond compare (Magic Flute) 
Lrsiin ANDREWS, A.R.c.M. (Scholar—New Zealand) 
Accompanist: Ruostyn Davirs (Scholar) 
PIANO SOLOS ..,.., @ Ostinato (Adskrokosmes, Book 6) see wee wee Barth 
(b) Dances of Marosszék oon ae oo oo. Koddly 
Tuomas Rayna (Exhibitioner) 


ees ». Haydn 
cod +.» Mozart 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19th (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Flute and StringsinC major «+ sos wee tas wee vee sss Mozart 
ANDREW SoLoMON, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) 
SIMON STREATFIELD, A.R.C.M, (Exhibitioner) 
GaprieL BARNARD (Scholar) 
Einar Vickusson (Iceland) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in G major, Op. 78 333 S35 ra x0 Ren «Brahms 
Denis Brown (Associated Board Scholar 
DorkEEN STANFIELD 


PIANO SONATA in D major, K.576 oa oy Oy ae oes tae 3612 we Mozart 
IRENE Busniuk, A,R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar— Canada) 


ORGAN SOLOS... .., (a). Concerto No. Lin G major nee ony ow Vivaldi-Bach 
(b) Sonata No. 3 oan nee 30 Om vs Hindemith 
1, “Oh Lord to whom should I complain,..” 
2, “Awake my treasure...” 
3. “I bid her then.,."” 
Denis VAUGHAN, A.R.C.M, (Scholar—a tstratia) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in F major ... nee om nae ong oY ce Porpora 
Bruno ScurECKER (Scholar) 
ROSEMARY PFAENDLER, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) 
PIANO SOLO... ... «4. Prelude, Chorale and Fugue Rat ks w. Cdsar Franck 
Mary Gittarp (Assocated Board Scholar—Canada) 


BIBLICAL SONGS _,,, (a) Hearmy prayer, O Lord 
(6) By the waters of Babylon | 
(c) Turn Thee to me - ae AND rH) «ss Duordk 
(d) I will lift mine eyes | 
(e) Sing ye a joyful song 
ALFRED HALLETT 
Accompanist; ALEX Gipson, A.R.C.M, (Associated Board Scholar) 
FIVE PIECES for two Pianos 
(a) March from Suite: “Won't you look out of your window" ,,, George Dyson 


(6) The lonely sailing ship... ete 500 ony O00) vee Httgo Anson 
(c) Waltz and Popular Song from ‘Facade’ .,, xn aan William Walton 
(d) From San Domingo out ase ure tee agg Arthur Benjamin 
(e) March ire mea 013 on ene on nod Serge Prokofiev 


Raymonp Hotprr 
Auprey Haywarp 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY Ist (Second Orchestra) 
OVERTURE Mii 9) acu uel ee Prometheus .., an box! ave ory Beethoven 
PIANO CONCERTO in C minor, K.491 .., car tec tsa ach eae 4a ve Moxart 
Ann Broomurap (Scholar) 
ooo oon ait x vee see Doordh 


Conductor; GrorGe STRATTON 
Leader of the Orchestra ; JACK CANNON (Scholar) 


SYMPHONY No, 4 in G major 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2nd (Chamber) 


STRING QUARTET in D major, K,575... a aS its vai 0 ies soe Mozart 
Giynn Anas, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
GituiAN Eastwoop (Scholar) 
JASMINE KARASAWA 

Witrrep SiueNAveR (New Zealand) 
PIANO SOLO... .., «..  Polonaise-Fantaisie, Op. 61 “no ate or) vee Chopin 

Lamar Crowson, A.R.c.M, (U.S,A,) 

SONGS ..  .«. « (a) Zueignung ,,, 

(b) All mein Gedanken } oe one ooo oes wee Shrautas 


(c)\  NochiigallY Sie, 5 cecumuenesatnesd: 
Das Madchen spricht ... 2053 ore 
(i Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer .., aoe 


Vergebliches Stiindchen nee og 
Grabys Lewis (Scholar—A ustralia) 
Accompanist : ALrx Gipson, A.r,e.m. (Associated Board Scholar) 
PIANO SOLO 04. os. ave Scherzo in C sharp major... “00 ade see oo Chopin 


Evizanetn Wrxsuip (Scholar) 


ORGAN SOLO., .. «. Passacaglia in C minor .,. oo: sie vee oe Bach 
Peter Hurrorp (Scholar) 


oe +e» Brahms 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY, 9th (Chamber) 


TILO for Piano, Clarinet and Viola, K.498 ih oD eee ase =p ooo -.. Mozari 
Ropert WILSON, A.R.C.M. 
Coun Davis (Scholar) 
Brrxapine Woop (New Zealand) 


TWO MOVEMENTS from the Sonata for unaccompanied Violin in G ininor,.., at +. Bach 
Matcobm Latcuem (Scholar) 


PIANO SOLO ... a5 ate .». Theme and Variations .., oc oat ae we Fauré 
ALi1som HOLLAND 


THREE OPERATIC ARIAS (a) Deh vieni non tardar Hy 
(6) Porgi amor... } (Figaro) tee eee ... Mozart 


(c) Should a gallant youth accost me (Der Freischiitz) ... Weber 


Maryjorig ANDERSON 
Accompanist; Arex Gipson (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 


TRIO for Clarinet, Violin and Piano 0 ve ae 

FRANK Gurr (New Zealand) 

GLYNNE ADAMS, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Martan Hirsr (Associated Board Scholar) 


moe ave vee Khachaturian 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10th (First Orchestra) 


“NIMROD " from the Enigma Variations eae AG ies aoe ase 000 we. Elgar 
({n Memoriam: Lord Palmer of Reading, 1858-1948) 
SUITE for Small Orchestra... Gon or) ‘ae con 33% one Reginald Owen Morris 
(1886-1945) 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra vse see a0 eee Duordk 


Rosemary PYAENDLER, AWR.CAM, (Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No, 6 in C minor 00 vey oon oon Abo 00 we ah Glazounov 


Conductor: Riewarp Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra; SyLvIA ‘TurreLyAUM (Associated Board Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16th (Chamber) 


SIX PIECES from Davidsbiindlertanse ... see oe eee tee wee one Schumann 
OLIVER MoriLiy 


SONATA in Ed major, for Cello with Piano accompaniment vee so ast wae Valentini 
EINaR Viawusson, A.R.C.M. (Lceland) 
Accompanist; ALix Gipson, A.R.c.M, (Associated Board Scholar) 


ESTAMPES {or Piano Solo... ev O00 ave 130 ose a aes eee Debussy 
(a) Pagodes 
(6) La soirée dans Grenade 
(c) Jardins sous la pluie 
PauL MAGILL, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 


STRING QUARTET in F major, Op, 77, No, 2 oc oD noe ate 
JAcQuiLine Bower, A.R.c.M, (Associated Board Scholar) 
ZoNIA Lazarowien (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 
GABRIEL BarNarD (Scholar) 
HELEN RryNoLps 


owe Haydn 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO ,,., nee + Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue cob ox oh ws Bach 
BripGet McNEILE, A.R.c.M. 


SONATA for Cello and Piano ux: tee p00 wos tes ie: on on Dohnanys 
WiLrrep Srmenaurr (New Zealand) 
Raymonp Hotprr 


mee wee on oO ore Stefan de Haan 
KENNETH CooPrER (Student) 
Wenpby Rosrnson (Exhibitioner) 
STEFAN DE Haan 


QUINTET for Clarinet and Strings os aes ir. oe 0 er aD vee Mozart 
Contin Davis, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Sytvta TritxLpaum (Associated Board Scholar) 
GLYNNE Apams, a.R.c.mt. (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Brrxapine Woon (New Zi 
Bruno Scurrcxer (Scholar) 


SUITE for three Bassoons ... 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2nd (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO... Prelude and Fugue in A minor for Organ mT at 
Suirey Witter, A-R.C.M, (Exhibitioner) 


CHACONNE for Violin and Piano... 4, use) vee tee aus 
SYLVIA Tyrretnaus (Associated Board Scholar) 
MALINEE JAYASINGHE-PeEnIs, AR.C.M (Assuciated Board Scholar— Ceylon) 


SIX LUTENIST SONGS (a) WhenLaurasmiles ... ann 08 nee oo 
(6) Fain would I change that note ' eck see 
(c) The peaceful western winde .,, 35 } 
(d) Thrice toss these Oaken ashes in the air * see 


(e) Sorrow, sorrow stay... \ 
(/) Come again 30 be 

Ayprew Dowst® (Caird Scholar) 
Accompanist; Rut Lioyp 


STRING QUARTET in A minor, Op. 51, No, 2... “0 vee tyke nee 
SIMON STREATFIELD, 4.R-C.M, (EXhibitioner) 
Trevor CONNAN 
Jasmine KARASAWA 
Witrrep SimznaveR (New Zealand) 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9th (Choral and Chamber) 
MOTET for Double Choir... Stabat Mater wee 


SERENADE in D minor, Op. 44. ae ae ive tae ax a 
Oboes: Peter Bosweut (Scholar), Davin Cowsity (Scholar) 
Clarinets; Roxap Moor, StePuEN TRIER (Scholar) 
Bassoons: Wiitias’ WATERHOUSE 
Horns: Antony Gray, Erte Wrernerecn 

Cello: JENNIFER RYAN 
Bass: Maurice Nrau 

This item conducted by STRVAN DE HAAN (Student) 


MOTET.., 0. ss. sens ove JesuS and the traders .., ie 


‘CONTRASTS’ for Violin, Clarinet and Piano nee SCL 
MALcotm Larcukm (Scholar) 
Coun Davis, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) 
Tuomas Rayna (Exhibitioner) . 


MOTET for Double Choir... ve Cote, Jesu, come ts AV 
Cnorat Group conducted by Dr, HAROLD Darker 





TUESDAY, MARCH 15th (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE apart mmratinnntt Idomeneo .., its tee te ee 
CONCERTO in G minor for Oboe and Strings... tit A 


Winuiam Busit (Scholar) by 
SYMPHONY No.9 in C major... uk ave 0 
Conductor; GkorGe STRATTON 


Leader of the Orchestra: Water Mony (Associated Board Scholar —t canada) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16th (Chamber) 


FOUR CHORALE PRELUDES for Organ iba av 
fa) Valet will ich dir geben 
6) Allein Gott in der Hh’ sei Ehr 
(c) Schmticke dich, o Hiebe Seele 
(2) Nun komm’ der Heiden Helland 
JEAN PARKER 


FIVE SONGS .., { Friblingsglaube ) 


6) Der Musensohn oat iG ot) on 
; Romance froin ‘Rosamunde' ) 

Liebestreu ,,, cas an 0 cag on 
¢) In dem Schatten meiner Locken ,,, ve8 on 


Maup WEYHAUSEN, A.R.O.M, 
Accompanist : ALEX G1ns0N, A,k,c.m, (Associated Board Scholar) 


“IMAGES; 4Book I forjPiano'cfsis "save ieee) 7, amcre yen ee Ss 
(a) Reflets dans l'eau 

(6) Hommage A Rameau 

(c) Mouvement 


Rutu Stanririp (Associated Board Scholar) 


PIANO TRIO in B flat major,Op.99 ..,  ,,, a On 
MatcoL Latcums (Scholar) 
Jexnirzr Ryaw (Scholar) 
Robert Witson, A.R.C.M. 


oe oon oo 


Bach-Lissi 


we Vuali 


Rosseler 
ve Hume 


Campion 


Dowland 


Brahms 


Palestrina 
sss Duorah 


Scholar), WENpyY Roninson (Exhibitioner) 


wee Koddly 
ve Bartok 


oe Bach 


vee Mosart 
vee Handel 


Sehubert 


we Bach 


Schubert 


Brahms 
ve Wolf 


Dobussy 


Schubers 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23rd (Chamber) 


FRENCH SUITE in C minor for Piano ... ane as; Bach 
Manian Hirst (Associated Tefesrail ‘Scholar) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in E minor 47 +. Elgar 
PATRICIA HAMMOND, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar=New tiny) 
EILEEN RAVEN, A.R.C.M. 


FOUR SONGS from “Aticttes Oubliées’’... 000 mae ona 2E0 we on Debussy 
( C'est l'extase 
I] pleure dans inon cocur 
: Green 
(d) Chevaux de bois 
ELIZABETIE BARBER, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist: ALEX Gipson, A.R,c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


STRING QUARTET in C minor, Op. 51, No. oo oo Brahms 
ELSA JENSEN, A.R.C.M. yes d Board Scholar—G apr 
Denis Brown (Associated Board Scholar—Jamaica) 
BrerNAvingE Woop (New Zealand) 
ROSEMARY PFAENDLER, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24th spied a ade 


CONCERTO for Clarinet and Orchestra .,. fe cr) nes -.. Mozart 
BERNARD Teen) A.R.C.M,. 


THREE TERPSICHOREAN STUDIES ... ok a0 tae ee anc see John Addison 


ARIA... ati see Je dis que rien ne in'épouvante (Carmen) Res ake w. Bizet 
Jean Woops, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


DAPIINIS AND CHLOE, 2nd Series... nOD 500 ree non <0) ase «. Ravel 


Conductor; Rictarp Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra: Simon STREATFIELD, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 


OPERA REPERTORY 


A peciormence by the sign School was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Friday, February 5th, 1949, at 6.80 p.m, 


LA TRAVIATA (Scene from Act 1) doy and box 55 Verdi 
Violotta non 200 300 fos ais ts -.. Joy Hoopress 
Alfred tin i ies wi wee a ... ANDREW Downie 
Gaston its mit ae S50 iat ses ..  FEReAcH RimEy 
LA TRAVIATA (Act III) ies sing 50s ats Seat Ae Verdi 
Violetta nits a a Sa Noe ac -.  GLapys Lewis 
Annina noo 500 tee cat 535 ge ELIZABETH BARBER 
Doctor oon nu 508 Oy) a0 aa ... TREVOR KENYON 
Alfred oa nO: at nee ik ve ... ErReacu RItey 
Gormont S00 a Nee no po 300 ... ANTONY VERCOE 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO (Excerpt from Act ih) ee «Mozart 


Marcellina +3 ie ie ke eee me .. SItvia BEAMISH 
Bartolo Suc i Ont oat ie not WILLIAM STEVENSON 
Susanna og ie Doe sae ae oN Marcort ANDERSON 
Cherubino 990 0 200 oi Sa as +.» JEAN TRUSCOTT 
Count Almaviva ees Octo tas ae San -»» OWEN GRUNDY 
Basilio aps Eas ae ae oc ee ... ANDREW Downie 


IL TROVATORE (Final Scene) ee ogc pat ate «Verdi 


Azucena ae ack oat see one ve Patricia BARTLETT 
Manrico ee ae we AD nee vag Duncan ROBERTSON 
Leonora ‘ ah ts We eee a5 . Mary Dawson 
Count Di Luna ve MS BAe ee We ... ANTONY VERCOE 


No. 2 OPERA REPERTORY 71 
RIGOLETTO (Final Scene) a Ree see a ee ek Verdi 
Rigoletto Seg, st ate Mints Gay od .» OWEN GRUNDY 
Sparafucilesaer quieter Camere’ 500 ..  Wrttram STEVENSON 
The Duke i oD wi oe Sao 909 -». LESLIE ANDREWS 
Gilda <4 wi oon ase 208 S50 a5 Mary PERKS 


Director of Opera: CrIvE CAREY 
Musical Director: RicHarD AUSTIN 
Assistant Producers: Joyce WODEMAN, JOYCE WARRACK 
Stage Manager: JOHN CLEAR 
Scenic Artist: HARRY PARKER 


A performance by the Opera School was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Friday, March 4th, 1949, at 6.80 p.m. 


“THE CHERRY ORCHARD "' 
By Anton TCHEKOV 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT 


Lopahin (Yermolay Alexeyevitch) 
Acts I, II and IV Ree eases oc Aor WILLIAM STEVENSON 
Act II ihe a acl ; . ANTONY VERCOE 

Dunyasha (a maid) .. 0 460 300 ELIZABETH BARBER 

Epihodov (Semyon Pantaleyevitch) (a clerk) ... LESLIE ANDREWS 

Firs (an old valet)... ves Sa a q REACH Rinky 

Mdme. Ranevsky (Lyubov Andreyevna) 


ActsIand I... é Giapys Lrwis 


Acts III and IV ... wa a5 er 500 Patricia BARTLETT 
Anya (her daughter)... .. an ie Marcor ANDERSON 
Varya (her adopted daughter) 

MAS CENT INE gos sty pon Sy .» Mary Dawson 

JES WOOL EHTEL ING yy asa nn ee a Jean Truscorr 
Gaev (Leonid Andreyevitch) (her brother) an ... TREVOR ICENYON 
Charlotta Ivanovna (a governess) ... anc one . SYLVIA BrAMIsH 
Semyonov-Pishtchik (a landowner) x0 Gn .. Owrn GrRuNDY 
Yasha (a young valet) Kine Aes ais rey Duncan Ropertson 
Trofimov (Pyotr Sergeyevitch) (a student) a0 . ANDREW DoWwnIn 
A vagrant ia Bec dit, a tity Mawes pa a0 ae Joun Ox.LEy 
A station master in Na san Pe wee .. Epwin Broome 


A post office clerk .. RICHARD Bowkn 


Produced by Joyce WopEMAN 
Stage Manager: Jonun CLEAR 
Music arranged by RuHostyn DAviEs 


COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A concert was given by the County Council Junior Exhibitioners on 
Saturday, March 26, 1949, at 11.80 a.m. Pianoforte solos were played by 
Sylvia Harry, Daphne Butwick, Rosa McKeown, Erika Roth, Martin Sarner, 
Maureen Jackson, Vivian Hayward, Joan Turner, Judith Gordon-Walker, 
Elsie Pritchard, Mavis James, Angela Lawton, Daphne Mihill, Brenda 
Swinfen, Shirley Tobin and Charles Nunn. A violin solo was played by 
Norma Jones, and flute solos by Jane Oliver (accompanist: John Hursey), 
John Hursey (accompanist: Jane Oliver), and Christopher Ely (accom- 
panist: John Hursey). Trios were given by Christine Harrison, Jane Peters 
and Robert Young, and by Valerie Seagrove, Julian Bucknall and Joan 
Ryall. The Junior Orchestra played two items, conducted by R, Chew, 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 
SUMMER TERM, 1949 





It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may 


be necessary to alter or cancel any Concert even without nofrce. 


First Week 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, at 5.30 p.m. 


Recital for Violin and Piano by 
Elsa Jensen and 
Ann Broomhead 


Second Week 


Wepnespay, May 4, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Third Week 


Wupnespay, May 11, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 


Fourth Week 


Wrpnuspay, May 18, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 
Fripay, May 20, at 5,30 p.m. 
Drama 
Fifth Week 


Turspay, May 24, at 5.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 


Wepnispay, May 25, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 


Sixth Week 
WEDNESDAY, June 1, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 


" ‘THuRSDAY, June 2, at 5.30 p.m. 
First Orchestra 


Seventh Week 


WEDNESDAY, June 8, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Bighth Week 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Ninth Week 
Wrpnespay, June 22, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Tenth Week 


Wepbnuspay, June 29, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Bleventh Week 
Turspay, Jury 5, at 5.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Twelfth Week 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13, at 5.30 p.m, 
Chamber Concert 
*tTHuRsDAY, JuLy 14, at 5.30 p.m. 
Opera Repertory with First 
Orchestra. 
"+FRIDAY, JULY 15, at 5.30 p.m. 


Opera Repertory with First 
Orchestra. 


Tickets will be required for the performances matked * 


*+ For these two performances a limited number of tickets 
will be distributed on application for esther the Thursday 
vr the Friday performance. 


H. V. ANSON, Regestrar. 








